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THE ENRICHMENT OF LIFE THROUGH 
KNOWLEDGE’ 


By President W. B. BIZZELL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Joun Henry NEWMAN began an address 
on the subject of literature at the University 
of Dublin on an occasion similar to this 
with these words: ‘‘I tried to find a subject 
for discussion which might be at once suit- 
able to the occasion, yet neither too large 
for your time nor too minute or abstruse for 
your attention.’’ I have attempted to do 
the same thing in the selection of a subject 
for this occasion. When I have finished, I 
hope you may feel that I have conformed 
my remarks to both limitations. 

It would be a wonderful thing if youth 
could think of life in terms of the after 
years—those years that lie ten, twenty and 
thirty years beyond to-day—for what we do 
with our lives in the earlier years will 
largely determine the measure of success, 
enjoyment and satisfaction that we shall 
reap in the future. In ‘‘The Private Papers 
of Henry Ryeeroft,’’ George Gissing says: 

I suppose not one in every thousand uses half 
the possibilities of natural joy and delightful effort 
which lie in those years between seventeen and 
seven-and-twenty. All but all men have to look 
back upon beginnings of life deformed and dis- 
coloured by necessity, accident, wantonness. If a 
young man avoid the grosser pitfalls, if he keep 
his eye fixed steadily on what is called the main 
chanee, if, without flagrant selfishness, he prudently 
subdue every interest to his own (by ‘‘interest’’ 
understanding only material good), he is putting 


‘Convocational address delivered at the opening 
of the forty-sixth annual session of the University 
of Oklahoma on Tuesday, September 21, 1937. 


his youth to profit, he is an exemplar and a subject 
of pride. ... Some few there are who can look 
back upon a boyhood of natural delights, followed 
by a decade or so of fine energies honourably put to 
use, blended therewith, perhaps, a memory of joy 
so exquisite that it tunes all life unto the end; 
they are almost as rare as poets. The vast majority 
think not of their youth at all, or, glancing back- 
ward, are unconscious of lost opportunity, unaware 
of degradation suffered. 


I have chosen this morning to challenge 
you with the possibilities of these fruitful 
years with the hope that you may have no 
sense of ‘‘lost opportunity’’ in your matur- 
ity. 

Many years ago, Mr. A. E. Housman 
delivered an address at the opening of Uni- 
versity College in London in which he 
reminded the students to whom he addressed 
his remarks that, ‘‘Every exercise of our 
faculties, says Aristotle, has some good for 
its aim; and if he speaks true it becomes a 
matter of importance that when we exert 
any special faculty we should clearly appre- 
hend the special good at which we are aim- 
ing. What now is the good which we set 
before us as our end when we exercise our 
faculties in acquiring knowledge, in learn- 
ing?’’ As he suggests, the answers differed 
then just as yours differ this morning; but 
the important thing is to answer the ques- 
tion for yourselves, and the more definitely 
you answer it, the better off you will be 
when you come to capitalize upon these 
fruitful years of study and meditation. 
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One of the pastimes which educators have 
most enjoyed is that of defining education 
and of formulating objectives for the edu- 
cational process. As working hypotheses, 
most of these definitions serve useful pur- 
poses; but few of them have greatly in- 
fluenced educational practice. The reason 
is obvious. Educational programs grow and 
develop out of human aspirations and social 
needs. These are varied, and they have 
become increasingly complex. Generaliza- 
tions about what education is, therefore, are 
usually only partial statements of a more 
comprehensive whole. It is only natural 
that we should attempt to define education 
in terms of character building, culture, 
vocation, avocation, discipline and numer- 
ous other aspects of life and destiny. But 
it seems to me that there are certain funda- 
mental conceptions of education that give a 
philosophical basis to everything we attempt 
to do in the name of instruction. The most 
basic of all these is the enrichment of life 
through knowledge. Whatever else educa- 
tion may do for the individual, and there 
are many subsidiary things that education 
should accomplish, this is fundamental and 
no educational achievement is worthy of the 
name that does not give reality and satisfae- 
tion apart from professional and vocational 
aims. 

About ten years ago, Everett Dean Martin 
wrote a book entitled ‘‘The Meaning of a 
Liberal Education.’’ This book is a classie 
of educational literature and should be fre- 
quently read by teachers and students in all 
types of schools. ‘‘Education,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
the art of making living itself an art. It is 
the achievement of human excellence; it 
transcends both the useful and the orna- 
mental. It is a way of life, just as truly 
as the religious life is a way of life, or the 
moral life, or the single life.’’ This defini- 
tion is probably not acceptable to narrow 
utilitarians; but as a working basis for a 
genuine education, it is worthy of all accep- 
tation by those who would make the most of 
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educational opportunity. I think Joby 
Tyndall had much the same idea in ming 
when he said in an address to the students 
of a great English university:: ‘‘The object 
of education is, or ought to be, to provide 
wise exercise for his (the student) capaci. 
ties, wise direction for his tendencies, and 
through this exercise and this direction to 
furnish his mind with such knowledge as 
may contribute to the usefulness, the 
beauty, and the nobleness of life.’’ It seems 
to me the fundamental fault to be found 
with education to-day is, in general, that it 
only goes part of the way with Tyndall. 
To the extent that it fails to go all the way, 
does it fail to give enrichment to life and 
the abiding satisfaction that comes from the 
possession of comprehensive knowledge. 

Educational institutions are not entirely 
responsible for the failure of students to get 
more out of their educational experience 
than mere vocational or professional equip- 
ment in some field. Students often fail to 
take advantage of the varied opportunities 
that are available to them while in college. 
The great majority of those who enroll in 
our educational institutions think when they 
meet the requirements of some fixed eurricu- 
lum which they have chosen that they have 
fully justified their connection with the 
institution and that when they complete the 
requirements for a degree, as prescribed by 
some faculty, they are entitled to recogni- 
tion as educated men and women. But I 
remind you that this is an exceedingly nar- 
row view to take of one’s educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Scholars have been debating for genera- 
tions about the relative advantages of 
classical vs. scientific knowledge, vocational 
vs. cultural education, and ever since the 
days of Herbert Spencer, the question of 
what knowledge is of most ;worth has been 
answered in different ways by men of light 
and learning. We know to-day that much 
of this discussion has been based upon false 
assumptions; but, nevertheless, they have 
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been more or less profitable. They are like 
the recent discussions about the Supreme 
Court. I think the American people have 
a clearer understanding of the proper func- 
tions of government as a result of these 
recent debates concerning our judiciary. 
Likewise, the age-old discussions of the rela- 
tive value of knowledge have helped us to 
better appreciate the value of all the fields 
of knowledge; and certainly the challenges 
that have been hurled by the protagonists 
of one or the other have increased our 
respect for all knowledge. 

We have come now to understand that the 
student in order to be a successful man or 
woman needs to know more than the subject- 
matter of legal, medical or engineering edu- 
cation, or that prescribed for some other 
vocation or profession. But it is natural 
to ask: How ean this larger education be 
acquired along with professional or voca- 
tional education in the relatively brief 
time at the disposal of students while in 


college? My answer is: By giving serious 


consideration to the wisest possible use of 


time during these important years. The 
fact that many men and women feel at the 
end of their college careers a sense of dis- 
illusionment and dissatisfaction with what 
they have accomplished indicates that the 
budgeting of time has not been as well done 
as it should have been. Let me direct your 
attention to the testimony of three world- 
famous men who have spoken out in no 
uncertain terms about their disappointment 
with the results of their years spent in col- 
lege in the light of their experiences in after 
years. 

Henry Adams in his great autobiography 
describes his years at Harvard (1854-1858) 
as having been wasted. ‘‘The chief wonder 
of education,’’ he says, ‘‘is that it does not 
ruin everybody concerned in it, teachers 
and taught.’? As he looked back on his col- 
lege days when far removed from them, he 
says that he ‘‘debated whether in fact it had 
not ruined him and most of his companions, 
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but, disappointment apart, Harvard College 
was probably less hurtful than any other 
university then in existence. It taught 
little, and that little ill, but it left the mind 
open, free from bias, ignorant of facts, but 
docile. The graduate had few strong prej- 
udices. He knew little, but his mind 
remained supple, ready to receive knowl- 
edge.’’ 

Lincoln Steffens, like Henry Adams, did 
his undergraduate work in this country and 
then went abroad for his graduate work. 
He says in his remarkable autobiography 
that, ‘‘It is possible to get an education at 
a university. It has been done; (but) not 
often.’’ He tells us that years after his 
college days were over and he had become a 
magazine editor he proposed a series of 
articles in answer to the question, ‘‘Is there 
any intellectual life in our colleges?’’ ‘‘My 
idea,’’ says he, ‘‘sprang from my remem- 
bered disappointment at what I found at 
Berkeley (University of California) and 
some experiences I was having at the time 
with the faculties and undergraduates of 
the other older colleges in the east.’’ Henry 
Adams and Lincoln Steffens attended col- 
lege many years ago—both during the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. 

Let us bring to the witness chair a more 
recent college graduate, but one who has 
been out of college long enough to experi- 
ence life in the light of his earlier days. 
Vincent Sheean, in his ‘‘ Personal History’’ 
published last year, describes most interest- 
ingly his college days at the University of 
Chicago. He entered that great institution 
just before the world war, and his college 
course was interrupted by that tragic event. 
He returned after the war and resumed his 
course, so in a sense he belongs to our gen- 
eration. He asks with reference to the 
actual benefits of his college education : 


Within those walls what, after all, had I learned? 
What did I take away from the pseudo-Gothic sanc- 
tuary of my pseudo-education? Not much. I had 
some vague idea of history and philosophy, a bow- 
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ing acquaintance with English and French litera- 
ture. I had learned a good deal about snobbery, 
cruelty, prejudice, injustice and stupidity. I had 
acquired half a dozen friends—perhaps. I had 
learned how to dance the fox trot. 

It is stupefying to remember how little else I 
carried from Chicago with me. 


How can these statements be reconciled 
with the increasing eagerness of youth to 
attend college? If such men as these testify 
to the barrenness of college life and the 
actual harmfulness of these important 
years, why attend college at all? There has 
never been a time when so many young 
people enrolled in colleges as to-day. When 
the enrolment figures are compiled, there 
is no doubt we shall find that more students 
have enrolled in American institutions this 
fall than were ever enrolled in the colleges 
and universities of any country. It is 
equally true that never before in history 
have young people been so willing to make 
great sacrifices and endure indescribable 
hardships in order to attend these institu- 
tions. Think of the thousands of students 
who are working at remunerative jobs as a 
means of defraying their expenses. If the 
results are so disparaging, why is it that 
more than a million young men and women 
will enroll in the colleges and universities 
of the country this year? Let us see 
whether or not we can reconcile this situa- 
tion with the declarations of such scholarly 
men as Henry Adams, Lincoln Steffens and 
Vincent Sheean. 

When we scrutinize the records, we find 
that these distinguished men were the col- 
lege mates of students who, like themselves, 
were later to win distinction in the fields of 
learning, literature or politics. For ex- 
ample, Henry Adams belonged to the same 
generation of college men at Harvard as 
Alexander Agassiz, Phillips Brooks, Henry 
Hobson Richardson and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Did these men win distinction 
through contact with scholarly professors 
or in spite of it? One is caused to wonder 
whether or not Henry Adams, Lincoln 
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Steffens or Vincent Sheean would have won 
their preeminent places in literature if they 
had never attended Harvard, the University 
of California or the University of Chicago, 

I think we can find an explanation for 
these disparaging appraisals. It is the ten- 
dency of most men who have won suceess or 
fame to discredit the importance of outside 
influences upon their lives. It is a natural 
tendency of most of us to take personal 
credit for our achievements and to place 
blame for our failures upon the shoulders 
of others. I think it is equally true that we 
often forget that education is a continuing 
process which extends far beyond college 
halls. But the character and quality of 
later achievement are often predetermined 
by past experience. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory explanation of why many men and 
women are inclined to discredit the benefits 
of formal education in later life is that the 
perspective which years bring causes them 
to feel more and more that they neglected 
many opportunities to enrich their lives 
while in college. The consciousness of mis- 
directed effort and a false sense of relative 
values drive us to despair if we acquire a 
larger view-point for self-appraisal. Vin- 
cent Sheean gives the real reason why men 
often discredit the value of formal educa- 
tion when he says: 

I spent the next ten years (after leaving college) 
learning the course of events in the world from 
1917 to 1921, approaching them as one approaches 
the course of events in the Renaissance or the Mid- 
dle Ages. I was a freshman when the Bolshevik 
Revolution took place, and I am certain that I did 
not even read the accounts of it that appeared in 
the Chicago newspapers. The Treaty of Versailles, 
the defeat and collapse of Woodrow Wilson, the 
crash of monarchies all through Europe, the revolu- 
tion in Turkey and the whole bestirring of assorted 
nationalisms, Wilson’s legacy to the world, were 
duly recorded in history while I went to class 
dances and wrote songs for Blackfriars. . .. Few 
Hottentots or South Sea Islands could be less pre- 
pared for life in the great world than I was at 
twenty-one. 


It is obvious that this was not the fault 
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of the great institution which Sheean at- 
tended, but his own failure to utilize his 
time wisely while a student. 

[ recall having read an experience of Dr. 
Albert Parker Fitch, who was for many 
years the great president of Andover Theo- 
logieal Seminary, which illustrates my 
point. He said : 

I had oceasion not long ago, to visit a room in 
one of the ancient dormitories of my own college. 
It is a hall in whose chambers, for two centuries, 
the greater sons of the college have lived, and from 
whose portals they have issued, like sons of the 
morning, to play their parts in their day and 
generation. As I passed through the entry, the 
door to one of these historie apartments stood open. 
The room within was smoke-filled and close. A 


group of youth, of a rather loose and unbuttoned 
appearance, were lounging about a table, noisy of 
speech, and vulgar in posture, playing for some 


trivial stake at cards. Two hours later, on reenter- 
ing the building, I saw the same group, still en- 
gaged in their severe and elevating occupation, 
and, as I passed the door, one young vulgarian 
flung his trump upon the table, coupling with the 
gesture the name of the Galilean. Outside was a 
clear and glorious winter afternoon, the untrodden 
snow inviting to the hills. A hundred paces away 
was a great university library, like that of Alex- 
andria of old, offering the sifted treasure of the 
feeling and thinking of our race. In cage and 
gymnasium were a thousand opportunities and in- 
centives for masculine exercise and sport. Living 
all about the room were a great company of men 
and youth seeking the high and gracious things of 
life. But these striplings, sent up to the college to 
become university men, trusted and endowed by its 
company of scholars with freedom and with leisure, 
could only imitate the grooms of the stable who 
while away a vacant hour by matching coins with 
curses in the harness-room. 

Prescribed courses and fixed hours for 
instruction have proven almost disastrous 
to many students in college. They come to 
‘eel that they are not expected to accept any 
other benefits of college than those pre- 
scribed for them. I think this is the reason 
that students do not attend lectures by dis- 
tinguished visitors, ignore the opportunity 
to hear great artists sing or play and never 
visit the library for an hour’s casual read- 
Ing. As a result of this situation, students 
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often go through college who have no appre- 
ciation of classical music and who could not 
name a single great musical composer. 
They finish their courses and go out into the 
world without having seen a single fine 
painting or piece of sculpture and without 
knowing the name of even the most famous 
artists of the world. If you should ask 
them to name one of a dozen great books of 
the past year, they could not do so. This 
means that students are not getting that 
breadth of knowledge which enriches life 
and gives the most abiding satisfaction in 
later years. 

I presume that every one of you expects 
at some future time to have a degree con- 
ferred upon you by the university. I hope 
when that day comes you may feel that your 
years here have been profitably spent and 
that you may have no cause to be disap- 
pointed with the results of your work. 
Those of us responsible for administration 
and teaching in the university are anxious 
to do our part to help you realize your 
fondest dreams about your college educa- 
tion. To this end, I wish to summarize 
for you what I believe every student should 
possess at the end of his college career. 

(1) I believe that when your college days 
are over you should have some appreciation 
and comprehension of the scope of knowl- 
edge. This is what we call a perspective of 
the learning field. Of course, it will be im- 
possible for you to acquire more than a lim- 
ited amount of the resources of knowledge 
that are at your command; but you should 
have your horizons greatly extended as the 
result of your work. 

(2) You should acquire ability to use 
some field of knowledge for profitable utili- 
tarian ends. This is the vocational objective 
of education; and while I have not empha- 
sized it in this discussion, I thoroughly 
believe that no man should get out of col- 
lege who has not developed skill or techni- 
cal knowledge that will enable him to follow 
some vocation or profession successfully. 


Ni egesanlly-ser unease ne 
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(3) You should acquire some knowledge 
that may be used for unselfish social ends. 
This is the avocational objective in educa- 
tion. A man does not live by bread alone. 
Avocational education is peculiarly the 
obligation of state-supported institutions, 
for those whom the state helps to educate 
should be qualified to serve their communi- 
ties in helpful ways. 

(4) As the result of your years spent in 
college, you should acquire a genuine inter- 
est in some field of knowledge for its own 
sake. The time will come in the lives of 
most of you when your vocational activities 
will not give all the satisfaction that you 
desire. If you have acquired a genuine 
interest in some intellectual pursuit, it will 
help to keep life from becoming monotonous 
and deadening. 

(5) You should develop in college those 
social instincts that will enable you to find 
satisfaction in the companionship of others. 
This is the enrichment of life through social 
intercourse. There is no place in the world 
where you will find such large opportunity 
to develop unselfish interest in others as in 
college, and you should take advantage of it. 

(6) You should develop habits of dis- 
crimination in appraising human values. 
Discernment is one of the tests of the edu- 
cated mind. William James said in a not- 
able address that the test of education is 
the ability to know a good man when you 
see him. That statement is true and you 
should acquire the intellectual quality which 
will enable you to do this. 

(7) You should develop habits of dis- 
crimination in appraising facts. There is 
a relativity in the value of knowledge that 
the educated mind appreciates. One of my 
colleagues said to me recently that there is 
one great difference between the students 
of the long term and the summer term. He 
said that when he walks into his lecture 
room during the regular session and says 
‘Good Morning’’ to the members of his 
class, they greet him with appropriate 
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salutations; but when he walks into his 
classroom during the summer session and 
says ‘‘Good Morning,’’ the students jm. 
mediately grab their pencils and write his 
words down. The good student will learn 
early in his college career to appraise facts 
on the basis of their importance. This js 
one of the tests by which you can determine 
whether or not you are getting an education 
out of your experiences here. 

(8) You should acquire ability to make 
the great forces of life—work, play, love 
and worship—contribute to your happiness 
and contentment. This means that you 
should proportion your time wisely between 
them. 

(9) You should develop a genuine appre- 
ciation of and a love for truth, beauty and 
goodness. If you have not learned to love 
truth for truth’s sake, if you have not come 
to enjoy standing before a great master- 
piece of art or to listen sympathetically and 
joyfully to a great symphony or a great 
opera, if you have not come to feel admira- 
tion for the qualities of goodness in men and 
for righteousness in those who exemplify it, 
your college work has not accomplished all 
that it should have for you. 

(10) Finally, out of all these objectives, 
you should be able to formulate a sound 
philosophy of life based upon the proper 
evaluation of both knowledge and conduct. 
This is the objective of rational living and 
the ultimate test of what an adequate edu- 
cation really is. 

If these generalizations are sound, every 
thoughtful student should realize that it is 
not the number of courses completed which 
makes him a freshman, a junior, a sopho- 
more or a senior; but it is the progress he 
has made in assimilating the essentials of a 
real education. A college education can not 
be measured in terms of courses; it is deter- 
mined by the progress one has made in the 
mastery of the essentials) that I have out- 
lined. Tradition has decreed that we shall 
attain all of them in from four to seven 
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vears. ‘This is an exceedingly short time 
- accomplish so much, but I believe it can 
be done by strenuous effort and a wise use 
of time. 

Learning, of course, is not involved in 
this task. As Woodrow Wilson once said, 
“No one has ever dreamed of imparting 
learning to undergraduates. It can not be 
done in four years. To become a man of 
learning is the enterprise of a life-time.’’ 
Few men ever attain this distinction; and, 
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fortunately, learning is not essential to hap- 
piness or contentment. But a college edu- 
cation, as comprehended in this discussion, 
is within the reach of many. It is certainly 
attainable by most of you. 

The educational resources assembled on 
this campus are adequate for your needs. 
If you use them wisely, they will yield rich 
returns in future years. I invite you to 
share in the intellectual heritage that is at 
your disposal. 


INDIVIDUALISM IN TEACHING: TWO PIONEERS 


By Professor H. G. GOOD 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


THROUGHOUT a long and successful career, 
Preston W. Search (1853-1932) carried on 
practical experiments in the individual 
teaching of pupils of both elementary and 
secondary schools, and by book and lecture 
as well as example attempted to spread his 
then new gospel of individual instruction. 
by 1877, if not earlier, he was using the 
new methods in teaching commercial, 
manual and other subjects in some of the 
smaller towns of Ohio and later under cir- 
cumstances not particularly favorable in- 
troduced them into the schools of Los 
Angeles and Holyoke. Meanwhile at 
Pueblo, Colorado, he had developed a com- 
plete system which was long known as the 
“Pueblo Plan.’? The classrooms were 
turned into laboratories and studios or 
workrooms and the usual recitations were 
abolished, although groups were assembled 
at need to receive instructions or to discuss 
principles. Groups were also formed for 
singing, physical education and other activi- 
ties requiring ensemble work. When a 
uumber of pupils of about the same ability 
were working affthe same tasks they were 
encouraged to work together, but these sec- 
tions were entirely fluid and temporary. 
For the rest, each pupil followed his own 
program independently of all other pupils 


and advanced through the work in algebra, 
history or other subjects at his own rate. 
The teacher was present to guide and to aid 
in clearing insuperable difficulties. The 
significance of the ‘‘project’’ was not yet 
recognized by educators in general nor by 
Search. All letter or percentage marks and 
prizes were abolished. Achievement was to 
be the only reward ‘‘for doing right.’’ The 
school kept an individual record card of the 
pupil’s history and progress and at appro- 
priate times the parents were told ‘‘in plain 
English’’ what their sons and daughters 
had accomplished, one of the still recent 
details of the latest pedagogy. As a result 
of the plan it was claimed that the pupils 
did more and better work, showed more 
enthusiasm for their work, did much addi- 
tional and outside work and became more 
self-reliant than under the  class-plan. 
Search also claimed improvement in the 
health and emotional stability of the pupils.* 

1P, W. Search, ‘‘The Ideal Sechool’’ (1901) 
Appleton’s International Education Series, No. 
52; Century, 76: 235-248, June, 1908; Educa- 
tional Review, 7: 154-170, February, 1894; ibid., 
11: 134-145, February, 1896; School Review, 8: 
220-229, April, 1900. In criticism of Search, see: 
W. A. Wetzel, Educational Review, 24: 518-524, 


December, 1902. Frederic L. Burk was a student 
at Clark University from 1896 to 1898 and pub- 
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To account for Search’s discovery of the 
problem of individual differences may be 
somewhat difficult. He seems to have ap- 
proached it from a purely practical stand- 
point, unaware of the work of Galton or 
Cattell. His seems to have been a case in 
which a practical educator and a succession 
of scientists attacked the same problem in- 
dependently about the same time. To trace 
similar relationships in the history of edu- 
cation and science might prove to be an 
interesting historical problem. 

After a long and successful career in a 


great variety of educational situations 
which included teaching positions and 


superintendencies in smaller and larger 
cities Search, at the turn of the century, 
studied for a few years at Clark University 
and came under the stimulating influence 
of G. Stanley Hall. He was a man of great 
intellectual power and fine platform pres- 
ence. In thousands of speeches before pub- 
lic and educational bodies he spread the 
new idea of individualism in education. 
His book ‘‘The Ideal School’’ (1901) opens 
with an introduction by Hall, who says: ‘‘I 
have carefully read the manuscript of this 
book with great and growing interest to the 
close. . . . It is, on the whole, a book I wish 
I could have written myself; and I can think 
of no single educational volume in the whole 
wide range of literature in this field .. .”’ 
which is likely to do more good just now. 





lished a number of scientific studies in the Peda- 
gogical Seminary. See Vols. IV (April, 1897) ; 
VI (October, 1898) ; IX (September, 1902). Also, 
American Journal of Psychology, 9: 253-326, April, 
1898; Monograph C, San Francisco State Normal 
School, 1915; Progressive Education, 1: 8-10, 
April, 1924. Biographical material on Burk is fur- 
nished by J. A. Barr, Sierra Educational News, 20: 
557-560, October, 1924. I name two more general 
studies which are partially historical: L. M. Ter- 
man, ‘‘Intelligence Tests and School Reorganiza- 
tion’’ (Yonkers: World Book Co., 1923); and, 
David ‘‘The Platoon School in 
America’’ (Stanford University Press, 1931) 
deals with the same trend. The above bibliography 
is not complete by any means. 


Roscoe Case, 
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It ‘‘will polarize educational forces into 
conservative and progressive, the healthiest 
and most vitalizing of all party divisions.” 

*‘At the very beginning of this confer. 
ence’’ said Search in ‘‘The Ideal School,” 
“I wish to advance a fundamental proposi- 
tion: we must reconstruct our educational 
system.’’ The schools have done much good 
in the past, but their methods have been 
too passive, too profligate and too inert. 
The school must be built fundamentally for 
the pupil and it must conduct its work by 
the ‘‘active method.’’ There must be op- 
portunity for every pupil. The school must 
recognize heredity, environment, innate 
faculty and give opportunity for spon- 
taneity, creation, choice and _ self-govern- 
ment. It must depart from uniform re- 
quirements and recognize the supreme 
importance of an education of differences. 

Dr. Search was thoroughly awake to the 
possibilities of the new sciences of educa- 
tion, child study and educational psychol- 
ogy. ‘‘The Ideal School’’ contains an 
age-grade table, furnished by a superinten- 
dent whose board of education would not 
allow it to be printed in the annual report 
of the schools because it seemed to reflect 
upon their system of education. The table 
shows great retardation of the pupils in the 
schools of the city in question and Search 
accompanies it with an excellent discussion 
of its implications for education. This was 
almost a decade before Ayres, Thorndike 
and Strayer aroused the educational public 
with their extensive studies of retardation 
and elimination from schools. The book also 
contains a chapter on individual differences 
in school work, a plea for an enriched cur- 
riculum—‘‘The place to teach literature,” 
he cried, ‘‘is in a library’’—a section on a 
new form of pupil personne! records, a sec- 
tion on school planning, with stress upon 
beautiful grounds, school gardens and traus- 
portation of children, a list of the progres- 
sive schools of that day and a host of 
sensible suggestions on teaching. Frederic 
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Burk, who was Search’s direct successor in 
the individualizing of instruction, said that 
Search was ‘‘the first to emerge from the 
pedagogic darkness of those times’’ (1890) 
and paid him the compliment of describing 
him as ‘‘clear headed, sincere and a forcible 
speaker,”’ ‘‘a dangerous antagonist.’’ Yet 
Search’s work did not bear the fruit which 
one should have expected. We shall inquire 
why. 

The first reason is that the class system 
was intrenched. It had come in with the 
monitorial system in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, had provided a solution 
for the problem of drilling large numbers 
of children in the school skills without too 
much equipment and without too great ex- 
pense. Nor were the teachers well prepared 
to serve as friends, guides and inspirers of 
the children. They were, for the most part, 
far better equipped to serve as drill-masters. 
Nor was the publie prepared for a change. 
The prevalent notions of rigid discipline and 
of education as mainly a process of repeti- 
tion, drill and the ineuleation of abstract 
principles and formal processes were highly 
antagonistic to ideas of spontaneity, activity 
and self-government. And the great leaders 
of the profession of that day were no more 
hospitable than the publie to the new ideas. 
This, we shall show immediately. 

Before a meeting of superintendents held 
in Cleveland in 1895, Search had an oppor- 
tunity to state the case for ‘‘ Individualism 
in Mass Edueation.’’ Superintendent L. H. 
Jones, of Cleveland, said the case was stated 
unfairly between a very poor graded school 
under very poor teaching and a very excel- 
lent ungraded school. Dr. R. G. Boone said 
it was only the abuses of the graded school 
system that were criticized. ‘‘We are prone 
to emphasize individuality. It is easy to 
exalt it unduly. . . . In individual teaching 
we are apt to emphasize what we do not 
want to emphasize—the acquisition of 
knowledge and facts, the covering of books 
and pages. Five pupils so taught go at 
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five different rates of speed. This is not in 
itself a virtue.’’ Dr. W. T. Harris, who 
long before had instituted a system of fre- 
quent promotions in the St. Louis schools, 
said: ‘‘Because the graded system may be 
mismanaged or injurious when applied to 
rural schools or small schools in villages, 
many persons have supposed that the sys- 
tem should be abolished altogether. But the 
class system is really one of the greatest in- 
ventions ever made in pedagogy. A class 
recitation is a great means of instruction; 
far more potent than any device of indi- 
vidual instruction.’’ Colonel F. W. Parker 
said: ‘‘The ideal school is the ideal com- 
munity—an embryonic democracy. We 
should introduce into the school what we 
must have in the state, and this is democracy 
in its pure sense. The child is not in the 
school to learn, not in there for mere knowl- 
edge; but he is in there to live, to learn to 
live—not a preparation for life so much as 
real living. The pupil should in school learn 
to live. ... The teacher is the leader in 
this community life. Self-government is the 
only true government. A child should be 
taught how to live for others. ... The 
reconciling of the individual with life is the 
great problem of the day... . A class of 
fifty is none too large.”’ 

Another superintendent, after balancing 
arguments, declared that the speaker had 
given ‘‘nothing but nebulous theory.’’ If 
he has a plan and has tried it let us have it 
and a statement of its results. Editor A. E. 
Winship and one or two others came to the 
rescue. Three men, probably Boone, Parker 
and Harris, who stand pre-eminently for 
the most advanced thought in school admin- 
istration, said Winship, turn upon Mr. 
Search with peculiar delight when he 
brings something newer than their newest. 
They line up for a re-defense of the class 
system, as they have done for thirty years. 
There is nothing new in that. 

Individual instruction, continued Win- 
ship, does not do away with class exercises, 
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but rather with the tyranny of a program. 
As Mr. Search’s idea is applied in several 
places in California, there are class exercises 
whenever there is any oceasion for them. 
The class as a whole begins a subject and 
these exercises are continued till, one by 
one, the pupils are upon their feet, when 
they are allowed to go alone under the gen- 
eral direction of the teacher until such time 
as they can advantageously work together. 
The root element of individualism is to do 
the best for the pupils as a whole and indi- 
vidually, both through class exercises and 
through private assistance. Each subject 
is treated differently, as is each pupil. 
Search in closing the discussion said: 
‘“We have been standing on different plat- 
forms. Some of you will see these things in 
a new light within the space of fifteen years. 
My work in this line has been experimental. 
It is not a return to the ungraded schools. 
It is scientific study with the child as the 
basis of the work. The teacher can only 
direct. Each pupil must do his own work.’’ 
When Search delivered his Cleveland ad- 
dress, Frederic Burk (1862-1924), who was 
to carry forward his idea of individualism 
in instruction, was a young superintendent 
at Santa Rosa, California; and the schools 
of that city were doubtless among those to 
which Winship referred in the passage 
above. According to one of Burk’s con- 
temporaries, Santa Rosa was the educa- 
tional ‘‘Mecca’’ of the state, a laboratory 
in which new materials and methods were 
being tried out. At that time he held two 
principles—to allow freedom for the indi- 
viduality of the teacher, and to use subject- 
matter and methods which would arouse the 
interest of the children. ‘‘I well recall,’’ 
the same friend wrote, ‘‘how Dr. Burk was 
pilloried for permitting rabbits to be 
skinned and studied in classrooms.’’ He 
agreed with Search that the place to study 
literature is in a library. ‘‘The majority 
of our pupils are regular patrons of the 
library,’’ wrote young Superintendent 
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Burk. ‘‘For six months I personally spent 
my evenings in the library encouraging 
youngsters on interesting lines. They do 
not need encouragement now, but only 
direction.’’ ‘‘At Santa Rosa,” he said, 
‘‘the emphasis in reading is on understand. 
ing, not elocution. We have had difficulty 
in securing interesting matter. We rewrote 
and printed or mimeographed many of the 
classic stories in the vocabulary suitable to 
childhood. The library directors also lent 
me their aid and filled their shelves with 
suitable books. The State Series has been 
discarded within the limits of the law.’’ 
Indebtedness to Search is clear and in- 
deed was acknowledged by Burk himself. 
Like Search he came under the influence of 
Clark University and President Hall. In 
one of his first letters from Clark University 
to his schoolmaster friends on the west 
coast he wrote: ‘‘I have a new idea for you, 
a brand new idea; it is not my own but 
Hall’s. If there is anything whatever in 
the child studies, which are now being made, 
it is one which is destined to sweep every- 
thing else from the board in the line of 
manual training for the lower grades. We 
want to use this in the kindergarten and the 
primary grades. It is to throw out all that 
symbolism and busy work and teach the 
child to construct the toys he plays with. 
As the child grows out of the toy stage, he 
should he taught how to construct the 
physics apparatus. By all means have 
rooms in every building that can be used 
for this physics and manual training com- 
bined.’’ Not so new an idea, after all, but 
interesting as evidence of Burk’s alertness 
and enthusiasm. At Clark University he 
did a great deal of work on neurology, 
anthropology, child and educational psy- 
chology as shown by his papers in the 
Pedagogical Seminary. After securing the 
doctor’s degree he returned to a California 
superintendency, but was soon elected to 
the principalship of the San Francisco State 
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Normal School, later Teachers College, 
where he spent the last twenty-five years of 
his life and where his greatest influence was 
exerted. 

Burk’s later publications deal in the main 
with ‘‘individual instruction versus the 
lockstep in education.’’ The individual 
plan was instituted at the teachers college 
and its training school in 1913. Like Search 
he took his point of departure from the 
retardation of pupils and the inordinate 
amount of repeating in the grades. The 
facts were by this time well known but, as 
Burk said, ‘‘no survey states the cause or 
proposes a remedy.’’ The individual plan 
was his remedy, and he claimed that it pro- 
vided for individual differences, eliminated 
disciplinary problems by developing thor- 
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ough and enthusiastic working-students all 
at no increase in cost. His work concerned 
the primary grades most directly. This 
was the result not only of the position which 
he held in an institution for educating ele- 
mentary teachers but also reflected his ma- 
jor interest while Search had experimented 
extensively in the high school as well. 

Burk’s influence was spread far more by 
his personal example and inspiration than 
by his rather meager writing. At San 
Francisco he had a number of young teach- 
ers who have carried his ideas into the pres- 
ent generation and who have had the skill 
to secure the attention of the whole educa- 
tional profession. Among these are Carle- 
ton Washburne, of Winnetka, and Willard 
Beatty. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION BY RADIO IN THE 
U.S. S. R. 

The Journal of Adult Education reports that 
aid in self-instruetion is the purpose of a spe- 
cial department in the Central Radio Bureau of 
Soviet Russia. This department arranges many 
programs, both singly and in series, on practical 
subjects of all kinds, and organizes workers’ 
conferences and discussion groups based on the 
broadcasts. For example, when Stakhanoffism 
was being developed, many technical and scien- 
tifie questions were raised, such as those dealing 
with the strueture of machines, increased pro- 
duction and technical norms. Aware of the 
great interest of the masses in these problems, 
the department held popular talks and confer- 
ences and organized discussions where Stakha- 
noff workers might exchange their views and 
experiences. 

Another phase of the work of the department 
is the presentation of oral dictionaries by means 
of which the voeabulary of a current newspaper 
article or of a subject of study, such as aviation 
or agriculture, is explained and_ illustrated. 
Several “editions” have been devoted to foreign 
countries, emphasis being placed on principal 
governmental institutions, political parties and 
similar topies. A major purpose of this under- 


taking is to furnish aid in intelligent reading of 
newspapers. 

The department engages in other activities 
aimed at mass education. There are programs 
of popular science intended to enlighten the 
ordinary listener as to scientific phenomena 
familiar in everyday life. A calendar of socially 
significant events is broadcast every morning. 
Questionnaires are circulated to ascertain 
whether certain programs have been understood, 
a special broadcast being reserved for criticism, 
correction and praise of responses. Finally, in- 
formal conferences are held between broad- 
casters and active program listeners, particu- 
larly workers in Moscow, on the form and con- 
tent of programs, with a view toward their 
evaluation and improvement. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

THE new catalogue of the Empire Film Li- 
brary, which the Imperial Institute as custodian 
has issued, shows, according to the London 
Times, that, in spite of a steady increase in the 
number of films presented to the library for 
circulation, the demand for them by schools and 
social institutions in the United Kingdom grows 
more quickly than the supply, and the dearth 
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emphasized a year ago is becoming more acute. 
In his preface to the catalogue Sir Harry 
Lindsay, director of the institute, says: “I take 
this opportunity of reminding all readers that 
the demands for our films are constantly increas- 
ing as more and more schools and societies ob- 
tain projectors; that demand already exceeds 
supply; that gifts of films describing life, 
scenery, and industries of all countries of the 
empire, both home and oversea, will be grate- 
fully received and will be assured an effectual 
and wide cireulation throughout the United 
Kingdom. If I may express a preference it 
is for 35 mm sound films or 16 mm silent films; 
the latter should be clearly and concisely cap- 
tioned.” 

Figures illustrate the expansion of the work 
of the institute in its circulation of the films of 
both the Empire Film Library and of the G.P.O. 
Film Unit, as agent for the Postmaster-General. 
The number of issues of both classes of films has 
increased from 14,550 in 1934 to 22,785 in 1936, 
a figure that seems likely to be greatly exceeded 
this year. In the same period the number of 
schools and of social and educational institutions 
borrowing the films has increased from 1,500 to 
2,500. 

If more films were available the number of 
institutions using them could easily be increased 
further and circulation to the empire oversea 
might be feasible. 

After deducting about 100 films that have 
become obsolescent, there are now 1,279 films 
in the library and the G.P.O. Unit. These are 
predominantly silent films, but the total of 140 
sound films shows a growth in this class, and one 
that is likely to increase in proportion as more 
schools use the sound projector. 

Since the issue of the first edition of the li- 
brary catalogue in 1935 the following films have 
been added to the list: New Zealand, 12 new sub- 
jects; Canadian National Railways, 12 reprints, 
three new subjects; South Africa, 27 new sub- 
jects; Newfoundland, one (three prints); Em- 
pire Tea Expansion Bureau, three new subjects; 
Canadian Government, 12 new subjects, 60 re- 
prints; Australia, one new subject; Cadbury 
Brothers, Limited, three new subjects, one re- 
print; the Herring Board, one new subject, 20 
copies. 

A British Film Institute Committee, sitting 
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under the chairmanship of Dr. W. W. Vaughan, 
has prepared an interim report on foreign lan- 
guage teaching films. 

The committee suggests that in the first stages 
of language teaching two types of films would 
be useful. First, films on sound production and 
intonation made by expert teachers of phonetics, 
and, secondly, very simple films presenting short 
scenes from the life of some country which ean 
from the start awaken interest and stimulate 
curiosity by bringing reality to the classroom. 
The language of these should, if anything, err on 
the side of simplicity, but the stories should not 
be childish. It is reckoned that if each film were 
of five minutes’ duration and contained 250 to 
350 words, in the first year the children would 
acquire a vocabulary of 500 words rammed home 
into their memories. 

In the middle school stage the scope of the 
films would be extended to inelude films on as 
many important normal activities of normal 
people as possible. In the last stages of school 
life use would be made of entertainment and 
documentary films produced for audiences to 
whom the language is native. 

An appendix to the report contains a series 
of a dozen films for French language teaching 
suggested by M. Stephan, the author of the 
“French U” film. 


GOVERNMENT RADIO SERIES TO 
DRAMATIZE LATIN-AMERICAN 
LIFE AND PROBLEMS 

A prOoGRAM through radio, backed by the 
United States Government to promote further 
the “Good Neighbor Policy” of this country with 
Latin America, has been announced by Seere- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. Begin- 
ning on November 1, the radio series entitled, 
“Brave New World,” will be presented each 
Monday from 10:30 p. m. to 11 P. m., Eastern 
Standard Time, over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Latin-American history, culture and 
present-day problems will be developed in 
twenty-six episodes. The story will be told 
around the lives of the great ieaders, statesmen, 
educators, poets and artists of Latin America, 
from the days of the Conquistadores to the 
present. 

Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, a member of the 
United States Delegation at the Buenos Aires 
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Conference, is aeting as technical adviser in the 
development of the series. He is executive sec- 
tary of the Committee on Cooperation in 


re 
Latin America. A series of programs is being 


prepared that will combine the most dramatic 
elements in Latin-American life with an accurate 
outline of Latin-American history. For the 
jramatizations of these programs musicians and 
actors are now being trained in New York City. 
Dr. Studebaker points out that this will prob- 
ably be the first time in history that one gov- 
ernment has spent time and money on a sus- 
tained effort to help its own citizens appreciate 
the ideals of peoples across the border. 

Diplomatie representatives from all the 
Latin-American Republics have endorsed the 
project. Cooperating in the enterprise are the 
Pan American Union and many civie and edu- 
cational organizations. Especially close coop- 
eration is being developed with the secondary 
schools of the country by the publication of 
material to accompany each broadeast, giving a 
brief outline of historical material, maps, read- 
ing lists, teacher and listener aids. Already 
many schools have reported plans to relate these 
programs to their assemblies and to studies of 
history and current events. With the Pan Amer- 
ican Student League, the Junior Red Cross, 
Parent and Teacher Associations and other or- 
ganizations that have promised cooperation, the 
program will no doubt reach several million 
listeners and develop new techniques in the coor- 
dination of radio and education. 

“Brave New World” is the eighth coast-to- 
coast educational program sponsored by the 
Office of Edueation. Broadeasting activities 
began in 1933 with the production of “Educa- 
tion in the News,” still on the airways. A pro- 
gram going into its second year is the “World Is 
Yours,” dramatizations of the findings of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Other programs have 
dealt with safety, science, literature, history and 
the Bill of Rights. 

Dr. William Dow Boutwell, director of the 
radio division of the Office of Education, is in 
charge of the program for “Brave New World.” 
The staff includes: Shannon Allen, assistant di- 
rector and program executive, on leave of ab- 
sence from National Broadcasting Company; 
Philip Leonard Green, research supervisor, in- 
structor in Latin American affairs in the College 
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of the City of New York; Bernard C. Schoen- 
feld, author, radio writer and playwright, who 
will write the series; Philip Cohen, production 
director, manager, New York University Radio 
Workshop; Rudolph Schramm, musical director. 
A representative advisory committee, consisting 
of authorities on Latin America, is being formed 
to guide the development of the series. 


COURSE IN SAFE DRIVING AT 
0 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

DEAN Ernest O. Mexsy, of the School of 
Education of Northwestern University, has 
called attention to a training course for high- 
school teachers on new methods for teaching 
young people how to drive safely, which was 
given at Northwestern University from October 
18 to 23. 

The class was limited to fifty high-school 
teachers who came from within a radius of 
200 miles of Chicago. They paid no fees for 
the course, which was sponsored by the School 
of Edueation, the Northwestern University 
Traffic Safety Institute, the Chicago Motor Club 
and the American Automobile Association. 

Since it is a fact that automobile accidents 
can be reduced by thorough training and further, 
that habits, once acquired, become fixed, it is 
considered to be of utmost importance that the 
automobile drivers of to-morrow be taught safe 
habits of motor vehicle operation when they are 
young. 

There was discussion during the week on the 
driver; driver and pedestrian responsibilities; 
sound driving practices; society’s responsibility, 
and how to drive. 

In addition to classroom work and road train- 
ing, the course included discussions of the men- 
tal, physical and emotional characteristics of 
drivers, needed knowledge, driving skills and 
attitudes and appreciations. 

Chief among the members of the faculty con- 
ducting the course were Professor Amos KE. 
Neyhart and Dr. F. R. Hoffsinger. Dr. Neyhart, 
who is on leave of absence from Pennsylvania 
State College to conduct the driver training pro- 
gram of the American Automobile Association, 
has directed courses for teachers at Pennsylvania 
State College, Rutgers University, the George 
Washington University, the University of Ken- 
tucky and elsewhere. Dr. Hoffsinger, an edu- 
cational consultant of the AAA, is a specialist 
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in secondary-school curriculum and has taught 
curriculum planning at Indiana University and 
at the University of Virginia. His function 
was to show how to articulate driver teaching 
into the high-school curriculum. Groups of four 
were taught Professor Neyhart’s method of 
teaching driving. This was done on the high- 
way in a car equipped with dual controls. 
Evanston Township High School cooperated in 
providing students for the demonstration school. 


A FOUR-DAY TRAINING SCHOOL AT 
HOBART COLLEGE FOR JUSTICES 
OF THE PEACE 

Dr. Wittiam ALFRED Eppy, president of 
Hobart College, announces that more than three 
hundred justices of the peace, representing 
probably every county in New York State, will 
gather at Hobart College next spring for a four- 
day training school. The school will be a part 
of the training program for town and county 
officers, and will be under the auspices of the 
New York State Association of Towns. 

The plan for the school was originated by 
Frank D. Moore, of Kenmore, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Towns, and a Hobart 
alumnus of the class of 1918. Announcement of 
the decision to hold the school at the college 
followed a meeting of officers of the college and 
of the Association of Towns to discuss the 
project. Among those present at the meeting 
were Dr. Eddy, Mr. Moore, Dr. Leonard A. 
Lawson, professor of international relations; 
Dr. John G. VanDeusen, professor of American 
history and government; County Judge Horace 
W. Fitch, of Canandaigua; District Attorney 
Nathan D. Lapham, of Geneva; and justices of 
the peace as follows: E. D. MeMath, Webster; 
A. W. Richmond, Medina; Alfred Morrison, An- 
gola; Ralph L. Hutchins, Angola; and Norman 
T. Hurd, Ithaca. 

Courses in the Hobart training school will be 
given by well-known justices, attorneys asso- 
ciated with and practicing in such courts, and by 
specialists in the field of sociology and crime 
prevention where these local courts and court 
officers each year are playing increasingly larger 
parts. 

Acceptance of the offer of the facilities of 
Hobart College for the new training school was 
based on two considerations, according to Mr. 
Moore. Hobart is conveniently situated in 
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Geneva, N. Y., in the central part of the state, 
an important factor in a state-wide school; and 
it is recognized as a leader in the field of citi. 
zenship education, both because of its recently 
announced requirement of courses in responsible 
citizenship for a bachelor’s degree, and because 
of the success of the Six-County Police Sehooj 
held at the college in the autumn of 1935, 


THE NEW YORK MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY 

DispLays that they may operate themselves 
by means of push buttons will enable visitors to 
the forthcoming “Story of Man” exhibition at 
the New York Museum of Science and Industry 
in Rockefeller Center to watch the rhythm of 
their heart-beat, measure the speed at which 
their muscles tire, determine the keenness of 
their sense of smell and do many other things 
that will give them a clearer idea of how the 
mechanism of human life actually works. 

The exhibition opens at the museum on No- 
vember 6 and will continue for several months. 
The material was constructed abroad for the 
museum and is being shown for the first time in 
America. It includes, in addition to numerous 
operating exhibits, actual specimens of organs 
and bony structures in the human body prepared 
by the Spalteholz process, together with demon- 
strations of body functions and processes drama- 
tized in models, pictorial devices and many other 
media. 

In presenting this visual “Story of Man,” the 
tale of the development of the human being be- 
gins with a group of models showing, first, the 
fertilization of the human ovum, enlarged 200 
times, and continuing through the various phases 
of cell growth up to the stage where the embryo 
itself begins to take on form. From this point, 
the story is taken up in a series of actual human 
embryos, all Spalteholz specimens so prepared 
that they are transparent and show plainly the 
tiny bones and organs in process of formation, 
following the embryo from month to month up 
to the time of birth. A group of Spaltebolz 
specimens of animal embryos provides interest- 
ing contrasts and comparisons. 

There will be exhibited a series of panels, apes 
each of which the outline of a human figure 1s 
shown with various organs in the Spalteholz 
process showing up as they actually appear 10 
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their respective locations in the body. One of 
these panels shows the figure with transparent, 
illuminated brain, heart, kidney, section of small 
intestine and hand. Another shows the larynx, 
lung, pancreas and a section of the skin in simi- 
lar fashion, while still another concentrates upon 
such bony structures as the frontal sinuses, 
elbow joint and skeleton of the hand. 

Growth and development of the individual in 
various phases of adult life, glimpses of the 
mechanisms by means of which he is able to 
perform such functions as eating, sleeping, hear- 
ing, talking, and the like, and a variety of mis- 
cellaneous exhibits presenting other phenomena 
of human life combine to explain in simple 
terms some of the reasons “why we behave like 


human beings.” 


THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING AT 
VASSAR COLLEGE 

Van InceN HALL, the new library of Vassar 
College, built at a cost of $200,000, was dedi- 
cated on October 15 at ceremonies attended by 
the trustees, the faeulty, the student body and a 
large group of alumnae. Dr. Henry Noble 
MacCracken, president of the college, presided. 
He introduced the ehief speaker, Dr. Frederick 
P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corpora- 


tion, and paid tribute to Professor Henry Van 
Ingen, for whom the new building was named, 
as one of the most distinguished of the early 
faculty. 

The new library connects the Frederick Ferris 
Thompson Memorial Library with the art build- 


ing, Taylor Hall. It contains twenty-three fac- 
ulty studies or conference rooms, three seminar 
rooms, a map room and two library offices. 

In the central portion of the building is a 
three-level stack with reading stalls and small 
studies for nearly one hundred readers. Above 
the stack is the art library, comprising a central 
reading room, arranged on the aleove plan; five 
large study rooms, a slide room, a photograph 
room and a librarian’s office. Glass brick walls 
are utilized to inerease the lighting maximum 
and color. 

The ceremonies in the Vassar Chapel were 
preceded by reunions of alumnae, trustees, fac- 
ulty and students. A house-warming and in- 
spection tour of the new building followed. The 
service of dedication in the chapel concluded 
with the unveiling of a memorial plaque to four 
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other former teachers at Vassar—Truman J. 
Backus, professor of English; Luey Maynard 
Salmon, professor of history; Laura Wylie, pro- 
fessor of English, and Emilie Louise Wells, of 
the department of economics. Miss Fanny 
Borden, Vassar librarian, was the guest of 
honor. 

A bequest of $160,000 from Mary Clark 
Thompson, a former trustee and donor of the 
Frederick Ferris Thompson Memorial Library, 
provided the greater part of the funds for erec- 
tion and equipment of Van Ingen Hall. The 
other $40,000 was derived from the general 
income of the college. For endowment of the 
work of the library, the Carnegie Foundation 
has given $160,000. 


OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDINGS OF 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE has now occupied its new 
building at Bedford Avenue. The opening had 
been postponed for about a month to permit the 
removal of equipment from the former rented 
quarters to the newly completed buildings, which 
were made possible through appropriations of 
the Federal Government. Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia made the principal address. 

The new buildings include an academic build- 
ing, science building, a gymnasium, the library 
and the heating plant. When fully equipped it 
is estimated there will be accommodations for 
21,500 students, including those in day, evening, 
summer and postgraduate sessions. At present 
there are 5,100 day students and 5,100 evening 
students. 

Another academic building, another science 
building, an auditorium and other buildings are 
planned, the total cost to be $10,000,000. The 
sum the Mayor obtained in Washington was 
$5,500,000, of which only 55 per cent. will have 
to be repaid. 

The college property extends over forty-three 
acres and symmetrical development of the area 
has been planned. 

About 6,000 students were present at the exer- 
cises. Besides the Mayor, the speakers were: 
Borough President Raymond Vail Ingersoll; 
Mark Eisner, chairman of the Board of Higher 
Edueation; Dr. Arthur M. Howe, chairman of 
the administration committee of the Board of 
Higher Education, and Dr. William A. Boylan, 
president of the college. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


HERBERT SORENSON, assistant professor of 
educational psychology at the University of Min- 
nesota, has been elected president of the Minne- 
sota State Teachers College at Duluth, to succeed 
President E. W. Bohannon. 


THE Rev. JoHN LAWRENCE SHERIDAN was in- 
ducted into the presidency of Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Md., on October 15. This 
was the first public inaugural ceremony that had 
been held at the college, and there was an at- 
tendance of representatives from nearly a hun- 
dred colleges and universities, church dignitaries 
and guests. 


Dr. Harry K. Eversuuu, of Cincinnati, was 
formally inducted as president of Marietta Col- 
lege on October 20. Among those receiving hon- 
orary degrees on this occasion were: Daniel S. 
Robinson, of Indianapolis, and James Gordon 
Gilkey, of Springfield, Mass., doctors of litera- 
ture; Rollo W. Brown, of New York, doctor of 
humanities; William J. Campbell, of Nashville, 
Tenn., doctor of laws, and Frank L. Eversull, of 
Huron, 8. D., brother of the president, doctor 
of divinity. 

Canon HuGu RicHarpD SHEPPARD was elected 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University on October 
23. He is well known as a pacifist in England. 
Other candidates for the position included Pro- 
fessor J. B. S. Haldane and Winston Churchill. 


Dr. W. E. Perik, professor of education at 
the University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
acting dean of the College of Education for the 
year 1937-38, succeeding the late Melvin E. 
Haggerty. 

Dr. ALVIN 8. JOHNSON, director of the New 
School for Social Research, New York City, has 
been appointed professor of economies and di- 
rector of the Division of General Studies in the 
Graduate School of Yale University. As di- 
rector of the division he sueceeds the late Dr. 
Edward 8. Robinson. He will have charge of 
the training of advanced students for profes- 
sional careers in adult education and of im- 
proving the equipment of teachers in secondary 
schools and _ liberal colleges. Professor 
Johnson will not sever his connection with the 
New School for Social Research, but he will 
assume part of the work of his new post during 


arts 





the present academic year and will join Yale 
University as a resident member of its faculty 
in September, 1938. 


Dr. GuNNAR Myrpat, professor of economics 
at the University of Stockholm and adviser to 
the Swedish Government, has been named (od. 
kin lecturer at Harvard University. He yilj 
give a series of lectures in May on “The System 
of Publie Finance and Business Fluctuations.” 


Dr. Burorp JOHNSON, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the Johns Hopkins University, will retire 
at the close of the academic year. 


Dr. CHARLES DOWNER H4ZEN, professor of 
modern European history at Columbia Univer. 
sity, retired from the faculty at the opening of 
the present academic term. He had been, for 
twenty-one years, a member of the department 
of history. 


Rosen J. Maaske, formerly deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction in Oregon, 
has been appointed professor of education at the 
University of North Carolina. 


Dr. GrorGE ANSELM has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education in the Curry School of the 
University of North Carolina. 


Proressor Morpecal M. Kapuan, of New 
York, has taken up the work connected with the 
newly established chair of the elements of educa- 
tion at the University of Jerusalem. 


Dr. VERNE FrYKLUND, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has become supervisor of 
industrial education and of teacher training in 
the division of instruction in the Detroit public 
schools. 


Dr. OrLIE M. CLEM, superintendent of schools 
at Owego, N. Y., previously for ten years pro- 
fessor of secondary education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has joined the department of secondary 
education at New York University. Dr. Clem 
was a member of the faculty of the university 
during the recent summer session. 


Miss ANNA BILLINGS GALLUP, curator-in- 
chief of the Brooklyn Children’s Museum, has 
retired after thirty-five years of service, and 
Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison, 3d, has beet 
appointed to sueceed her. Mrs. Garrison, as 
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sistant to Philip N. Youtz, director of museums 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
has worked under Miss Gallup at the Children’s 


Museum. 

Tue Children’s Museum, Boston, has added 
the following staff members since the acquisition 
of its new building: Anne O. Peet, Elsie M. 
Bovle, Ruth Green and Kenneth Ocorr, in the 
exhibits and loan extension department; Miriam 
Dickey, Jocelyn Moore and Christopher Saville, 
in the educational department; Laurence G. 
Cumming, executive secretary; Ruth E. Pearce, 
secretary, and Frances Keyes, artist. 


Dr. WittiAM §. Ferguson, professor of an- 
cient and modern history at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been appointed a member of a special 
committee of nine faeulty members, established 
last spring by President Conant to investigate 
policies for promoting young scholars. Dr. 
Ferguson succeeds Professor Samuel E. Mori- 


son, a member of the original committee, who is 
now on leave of absence. 
Ar the seventy-third annual Convocation of 


the University of the State of New York, the 
honorary degree of doctor of science was con- 
ferred on Dr. John C. Merriam, president of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, and on Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, New York City. The degrees 
were given at the closing session of the Convoca- 
tion. 


Av the fifty-ninth annual Founders’ Day exer- 
cises at Lehigh University on October 9 the 
honorary degree of doctor of science was con- 
ferred on Dr. William J. Robbins, professor of 
botany and dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of Missouri; on Hardy Cross, head 
of the department of civil engineering at Yale 
University, and on Levering Tyson, president of 
Muhlenberg College. 


Presipent JAMES L. McConavany, of Wes- 
leyan University, left Middletown on October 22 
for a trip in connection with his work as presi- 
dent of the Association of American Colleges. 
After delivering the annual founders’ day ad- 
dress at Drew University in Madison, N. J., he 
attended regional conferences of the association 
at Vassar College on October 22 and 23 and at 
Occidental College in Los Angeles on October 28 
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and 29. He planned to visit Southern Metho- 
dist University at Dallas, Texas., on November 
1 and 2 and Birmingham-Southern College on 
November 3 and 4. 


Dr. Fiorence Hate, formerly president of 
the National Education Association and chair- 
man of the radio division of the association, 
was heard on the first of a new series of weekly 
radio programs on October 16. These will be 
heard from 11:00 to 11:15 a. m. E.S.T., each 
Saturday over the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany—Red Network. 


Dr. Rosert M. Hutcuins, president of the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. commissioner of education, were 
speakers on October 27 at a special broadcast 
from the twenty-first anniversary dinner of the 
Child Study Association of America over the 
National Broadeasting Company—Blue Net- 
work. Dr. Hutchins discussed “The Outlook 
for Higher Education,” and Dr. Studebaker 
spoke on “Expanding Functions of Education.” 


Hersert Hoover will give the principal ad- 
dress at the Lovejoy centennial exercises at 
Colby College on November 8. His address will 
be followed by the conferring of honorary de- 
grees, after which a reception will be held. 


MemorIiAL exercises for William McAndrew, 
first principal of the Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, who at the time of his 
death was editor of the Educational Review Sec- 
tion of ScHoot aND Society, will be held on 
November 19, at 2:45 p. M., in the auditorium 
of the school. 


A MEMORIAL service for the late Dr. Lucy L. 
W. Wilson, formerly principal of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, was held on 
October 20 by the Philadelphia Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in the auditorium of the Board of Edu- 
cation Building. Among those who paid tribute 
to Dr. Wilson was Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. 
Wilson was a member of the Philadelphia school 
system for more than thirty years. She became 
principal of the South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls in 1916. 

An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
Avinoan Yellin, senior inspector of Jewish 
schools in the Government Department of Edu- 
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cation at Jerusalem, who was formerly a stu- 
dent in Cambridge, was shot and critically 
wounded on October 21. An unidentified assail- 
ant fired on him as he entered his office in the 
Mount Zion section beside the old city wall. 


THE Rev. Dr. ORLIN OTTMAN FLETCHER, pro- 
fessor emeritus of philosophy and political sci- 
ence at Furman University, Greenville, S. C., 
died on October 20 at the age of ninety years. 


WarreN Mitton Persons, professor of eco- 
nomies at Harvard University, died on October 
11 at the age of fifty-nine years. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES SEYMouR, of Yale Uni- 
versity, has announced the appointment of a 
standing committee on educational planning of 
which Dean Henry S. Graves is chairman and 
Dean Charles H. Warren and Professors Ros- 
well P. Angier and Samuel B. Hemingway are 
members. Special committees from the faculties 
will be organized to aid the central committee in 
studies in various fields. This is the outgrowth 
of the Committee on Educational Costs, ap- 
pointed by President Angell in 1935, to assist in 
meeting the financial emergency of that time. 
That committee had already initiated studies of 
educational policy and needs. These will be 
continued and broadened by the new committee. 


DEAN FranK L. Martin, of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri, has 
been appointed chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee of the American Press Society. The work 
of the committee will be to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the society with those of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism in an effort to increase the profes- 
sional standards of journalism and of jour- 
nalists. 


ProressoR Puiuip Casot, of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
has accepted appointment to the honorary spon- 
soring committee for the development program 
of Juniata College at Huntingdon, Pa. It is 
planned to raise $300,000 for equipment and 
endowment. 


Dr. CUPERTINO DEL Campo, president of the 
Instituto Cultural Argentina Norteamericano in 
Buenos Aires, has requested the cooperation of 
the Institute of International Education in as- 
sisting him to obtain motion picture films for use 
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at the Instituto Cultural, which is an important 
center for the promotion of cultural relations 
with the United States. It is desired to establish 
relationships with organizations, institutions and 
governmental departments that have prepared 
films. This new activity is to be conducted by 
the “Cultural Films Section” of the Instituto 
Cultural with the cooperation of the Institute of 
International Education, which has been re. 
quested to give publicity to the project. It is 
suggested that interested persons or institutions 
communicate with the institute regarding details, 


Tue fourteenth annual junior high school 
conference of the Middle Atlantic and Nortb- 
eastern States will be held on March 11 and 12, 
1938, at the School of Education, New York 
University. 


THE annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association will be held in Kansas City, 
Mo., from June 13 to 18, 1938. General ses- 
sions, exhibits and most of the group meetings 
will be held in the Municipal Auditorium. 


THE sixth annual conference of the American 
College Publicity Association, New England dis- 
trict, opened at the Massachusetts State College 
on October 22. Following a luncheon at the 
Faculty Club, the conference was officially 
opened by Francis C. Pray, of the college, New 
England director of the association. The first 
event on the program was a round-table discus- 
sion on “Capital Errors,” in which the mistakes 
made by college news writers were freely dis- 
cussed. Louis C. Fitzgerald, of Providence Col- 
lege, led the discussion. At the afternoon ses- 
sion Louis A. Lyons, feature writer of the Boston 
Globe, presented a paper entitled “A Criticism 
of College Publicity.” The opening program 
also included a discussion of college publications 
and viewbooks and a pre-view of new college 
moving pictures. Speakers on the evening pro- 
gram were Dr. Franklin Dunham, educational 
director of the National Broadcasting Company, 
and President Hugh P. Baker, of the Massachu- 
setts State College. Walter A. Dyer, of Am- 
herst College, was the toastmaster. The subject 
of a round-table discussion was “Serious Edu- 
cational Publicity.” 


Joun A. McCarrny, executive vice-president 
of the Real Estate Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
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has given the sum of $100,000 to the Bicenten- 
nial Fund of the University of Pennsylvania— 
one of the purposes of which is to endow scholar- 
ships. Mr. MeCarthy, who is a trustee of the 
university, stated that he “once received a 
scholarship to the University of Pennsylvania 
whieh meant much more to me than I can ever 
repay.” 

Tue University of Chicago has received an 
anonymous gift of $75,000, the income from 
which is to be used for annual awards amount- 
ing to $1,000 each to three teachers of under- 
graduate students at the university. The awards 
are to be made by the Board of Trustees on the 
recommendation of the president. Under the 
terms of the gift no instructor who has won an 
award will be eligible again for three years and 
no one may receive the prize more than three 
times. The awards are intended primarily as a 
recommendation of excellence in the teaching of 
undergraduates and will be conferred on faculty 
members engaged in this work. An award not 
exceeding $1,000 in one year may be conferred 
at the discretion of the president and trustees 
on one who has contributed to the improvement 
of undergraduate instruction though not pri- 
marily engaged in teaching. A committee to 
administer the awards has been appointed, con- 
sisting of: Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the university; Dr. George A. Works, dean 
of students; Aaron J. Brumbaugh, acting dean 
of the college; Robert Redfield, dean of the divi- 
sion of social seiences; Henry Gordon Gale, dean 
of the division of physical sciences; Richard P. 
McKeon, dean of the division of humanities; 
William H. Taliaferro, dean of the division of 
the biological seiences; Harry A. Bigelow, dean 
of the Law School, and William H. Spencer, 
dean of the School of Business. 


FeLLOWsHIPS and scholarships valued at ap- 
proximately $75,000 have been awarded to a 
hundred and ninety-two students in Columbia 
University for the academic year 1937-38. The 
recipients, ineluding a hundred and eighty-one 
men and eleven women, come from twenty-eight 
states, from Puerto Rico, Estonia, Italy, Hun- 
gary and the Union of South Africa. Forty- 
nine scholarships, amounting to $10,632, were 
awarded to students in the School of Engineer- 
ing. In the School of Business, thirty-seven 
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men and two women received scholarships ag- 
gregating $10,150. Nearly $7,000 was distrib- 
uted among six students in the School of Archi- 
tecture, which also awarded four exchange fel- 
lowships. Ten awards in the School of Library 
Service, amounting to $7,900, and eighty-four 
grants, amounting to about $40,000, were made 
to undergraduates in Columbia College. 


Receipt of another contribution of $2,000 
from Mrs. James Nelson Raymond, of Chicago, 
founder of the James Nelson and Anna Louise 
Raymond Foundation at the Field Museum of 
Natural History, has been announced. Mrs. 
Raymond’s gifts to the museum now amount to 
$554,442, of which $500,000 is an endowment 
fund established by her in 1925. The balance 
has been a series of additional gifts in further 
support of the foundation’s work. The Ray- 
mond Foundation is one of the principal media 
through which the museum furnishes supple- 
mentary education to the school children of 
Chicago. With the recent resumption of 
classes, and the presentation currently of the 
semi-annual series of free motion-picture pro- 
grams for children on Saturday mornings in the 
James Simpson Theater of the museum, the 
foundation has begun its season of greatest 
activity. During the school year approximately 
a quarter of a million children will be reached 
by the extension lecturers sent by the founda- 
tion with stereopticon slides to school class- 
rooms and assemblies, as well as by guide-lecture 
tours of exhibits at the museum. 


AuMost a hundred police officers from all 
over the country applied for the fellowships 
offered by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic 
Police Training at Northwestern University, 
which range in value from $500 to $1,000. The 
course, made possible by a grant of $10,000 by 
the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Police 
Training, will last from October 25 to May 28 
and will include the study of all aspects of traffic 
control and automobile accident prevention. All 
applicants were given examinations for intelli- 
gence, adaptability and general ability, which 
narrowed the field down to thirty-three officers. 
These were interviewed by members of the staff 
who went to various cities to meet with the men. 


A pECLINE of 2,261 students in Boston’s 
school population since last year has been re- 
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corded at the Boston school committee offices. 
The September school census showed that 130,- 
563 boys and girls are attending the schools. In 
each of the four divisions of schools, the Teach- 
ers College, the high and Latin schools, their 
elementary and intermediate schools and the 
special schools, the school attendance was shown 
to have decreased. A total number of 502 stu- 
dents are at Boston Teachers College, or forty- 
two less than last year. In the high and Latin 
schools, there are 31,569 students registered, 629 
less than last year. In the elementary and in- 
termediate schools are 95,317 pupils, 1,559 less 
than the 1936 enrolment. In the special trade 
and clerical schools there are 3,175 students, a 
drop of only thirty-one pupils. 


The Museum News states that six junior mu- 
seum centers at public schools in New York 
City are planned by Herbert S. Walsh, technical 
supervisor, in charge of a joint WPA-Board of 
Education project. Material for these museum 
centers, illustrating mainly subjects in science, 
geography, history, foreign languages and 
health study, is provided by a laboratory estab- 
lished in Publie School 21, Manhattan, and con- 
sists of models, dolls, charts, maps, cut-outs, 
photographs and other objective teaching de- 
vices. The first center was opened in June in 
Public School 166, 35th Ave., between 33rd and 
34th Sts., Long Island City, Borough of Queens, 
Miss Fitzell, principal. Additional centers 
opened in September are: Public School 46, 
917 St. Nicholas Ave., Manhattan, Felix Arnold, 
principal; Public School 54, 195 Sanford St., 
Brooklyn, Saul Bloomgarden, principal; Public 
School 106, 1314 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, Miss 
Mary S. Dalrymple, principal; Publie School 12, 
2550 Frisby Ave., Bronx, John B. Guiney, prin- 
cipal; Publie School 15, Grand St. and St. 
Paul’s Ave., Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
James A. Harrigan, principal. At these cen- 
ters children of the school districts will visit 
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and from them material will be sent out to the 
schools on requisition from teachers. 


THE Columbia County Court recently ordered 
the Bloomsburg School Board, Pennsylvania, to 
restore Principal L. P. Gilmore and ten other 
discharged teachers to their posts a few hours 
after the fall term opened. Judge Charles ¢. 
Evans upheld the constitutionality of the new 
Teacher Tenure Act in ordering the school board 
to renew contracts of the instructors. The act 
prohibits the dismissal of a teacher except for 
cause. Fred Noetling, formerly of Treverton, 
chosen by the board as Gilmore’s successor, pre- 
sided at the opening of the schools. A number 
of the teachers, who were refused contracts, re- 
ported to their classrooms, but were told by 
George Vanderslice, president of the board, that 
their services were not required. Two other 
school eases have yet to be decided by the court. 
In one, a group of citizens seeks the removal of 
the school board. In the other, 64 teachers sued 
to collect back salaries, claiming they were paid 
less than the state minimum salary for two years. 


A CURRICULAR committee, composed of more 
than a hundred representatives of the public 
school system at Baltimore, has been named to 
place the public schools of the city abreast of 
social problems. The project embraces all grades 
in the school system and will require about five 
years for its completion. The committee has 
been divided into seven subcommittees to stud) 
phases of the education system and to report ou 
the effects of technological developments on so- 
ciety, the family at the present day, interna- 
tional problems, the attitude of pupils toward 
authority, the government in relation to social 
welfare, the function and scope of education in 
America and conservation of natural resources. 
The plan has been arranged in consultation wit! 
Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT VIEWS 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 

Our civilization is a changing one. Our won- 

derful ability to solve problems is sorely strained 


at all times to cope with the new situations cre- 
ated as we make our changes. Things we create 
in the hope of making life more complete and 
more enjoyable often rebound to create bigger 
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blems than the ones we thought we had 


pro 
solved. 
If we are to meet the challenge of the prob- 


lems we create there is no other institution des- 
tined to play so large and so glorious a part in 
their solution as our free public schools. At- 
tendance is universal, facilities and housing are 
comparatively adequate and the training and 
spirit of the teachers is on a higher level than 
ever before in history. Why then do we observe 
« much “eultural lag” between what should be 
the solution of many problems and present prac- 
tice in regard to these problems? 

In my opinion this lag is created by the re- 
strictive influence of an outmoded curriculum. 
Too often we are given to choosing the path of 
least resistance—the old curriculum is there, we 
have our routine for using it well established— 
so we adopt it without change. Then we find 
ourselves giving “lip service” to a philosophy of 
education that insists that “education is life” at 
the same time that we are guiding our young- 
sters through learning experiences that are set 
up in a curriculum that life in its onward march 
has left far behind. 

How, then, can we as teachers make sure that 
the curriculum is kept abreast of the needs of 
life? The answer is easy, but carrying out the 
implications of that answer will require the 
maximum efforts of every man and woman who 
hopes to be a real teacher. 

We must take part in life in the finest way 
and to the greatest extent that our strength and 
abilities permit and from the richness of this ex- 
perience create a curriculum by our cooperative 
efforts that will always be in step with life 
because it is a part of life. Thus, by our joint 
efforts may we best fulfil our duty to build on 
what we have for the good of posterity. 


STan.LeY F. Atwoop 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
OLYMPIA, WASH. 


SOME COMMENTS ON A UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION OF INDEPENDENT 
STUDIES 
IN an article entitled “The Doctor and the 
Patient in Edueation,” which appeared in the 
issue of ScHooL AND Society for March 13, 
1937, the writer suggested a method of student 
education, especially in the field of the social 
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studies. Comments on this method have been 
numerous, one of the most recent being that by 
Professor Robert P. Carroll in ScHoou AnD 
Society for September 11, 1937. In answer to 
certain questions raised, the writer may say that 
the doctor-patient relationship has worked best 
with graduate students or exceptional students 
in advanced history courses. It is apparent to 
all who give the plan any consideration what- 
ever, and most apparent to those who attempt 
to carry it out, that with large classes and in 
certain subjects the relationship of doctor and 
patient can not be completely effected. 

However, for those better students in most 
subjects in the curriculum their problems can 
be solved at least in part by the creation of a 
division of independent studies. Such a plan 
has been advocated in detail by the writer for 
some time. Its creation is comparatively simple, 
for it should be a division within the university 
structure, with a director or dean having general 
supervision. The regular faculty will not need 
to be augmented to begin with, for the number 
of students will not be great since only those 
with certain qualifications who meet definite 
standards will be allowed to pursue their studies 
in this manner. In each ease the dean or diree- 
tor should carefully assign each student who 
applies for this form of instruction, and who is 
accepted, to the appropriate staff member. 
From this point on the relationship between 
teacher and student will be a modified form of 
the relationship between doctor and patient. 

It should not be necessary, at least at first, 
for professors to drop the teaching of any sub- 
ject in order to effectively do the work required 
of them under the independent study plan. As 
the plan matures, however, each department 
may very well designate one of its most suitable 
men to direct all the students doing independent 
study in that department. But this arrange- 
ment may deprive the student of the very reason 
for which he began his independent study, 
namely, the association with and the studying 
under the particular instructor who most inspires 
him. 

The creation of such a division within the 
university need not entail added work in the 
offices of the registrar and of the comptroller. 
The division can be created with a minimum of 
fuss and furor, and if the scheme does not work 
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as planned it may be abandoned in an equally 
quiet fashion. But from the standpoint of the 
better students in the larger universities, where 
the doctor-patient relationship can not be fully 
and effectively handled by individual arrange- 
ment, the division of independent studies can 
be made to function so that the greatest good 
for the best adapted students will result, and 
the curse of regimentation will not threaten the 
ambitious and properly equipped undergradu- 
ates and graduates. 
A. Curtis WILGus 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


INVESTING IN YOUTH 

The youth of a nation are the trustees of pos- 
terity—Benjamin Disraeli. 

ReEcENTLY I overheard a conversation between 
two business men who, it seems, had just re- 
turned from a university campus where a large 
stone tablet had been dedicated. Among other 
things they commented on the huge sum of 
money required to landscape the grounds and 
erect the tablet. Later that same day my at- 
tention was attracted by a newspaper article 
which stated, “100,000 youths are roaming the 
streets in one mid-western city.” This news- 
paper account is not an isolated example, for 
it is typical of conditions in all our cities— 
mainly, that of potential man-power needing 
assistance. I could not help but recall the con- 
versation of the two business men and somehow 
think how much more beneficial it would be to 
use the same amount of money in aiding young 
men and women. The president of a large 
steamship company once said, “The management 
of a business is the management of men. Help 
make the men and the men will make the busi- 
ness.” Why not set the principle of this theory 
working in the interests of youth? 

To-day youth is college-minded. Much em- 
phasis has been placed upon the need and advan- 
tage of a college education and our schools are 
turning out graduates in wholesale numbers. 
Parents and youths alike have sacrificed in order 
that a desired education may be obtained, and 
most of these youths are completing their 
courses with their entire resources exhausted. 

There is John, for instance, who is selling 
brushes in a smal] community in Missouri. Yes, 
he is a college graduate, out just one year—is 
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a fine orator, having won highest state honors, 
John is still hoping that he will be able to attend 
law school. His work now is only a means of 
existence—he is leaving soon, but for what? He 
doesn’t know! 

Chuck, I met last February in Texas. He 
was driving a truck and happened to “give me 
a lift.” Chuck was on a mission which to him 
was of great importance. He had an oppor. 
tunity to start a small business in a developing 
town in West Texas and was on his way to seek 
assistance from an uncle. Last week there was 
a letter from Chuck and—he is still looking. 

Martha is living in Oklahoma; she has had one 
year of college. Martha is a fine girl, and her 
sole interest has been in dramatic art. She had 
hoped to go to a dramatic school, and a girl with 
so much talent should be there. To-day she is a 
file clerk in the office of an insurance company. 

Fuzzy, I ran across in Detroit—he has a job 
in the accounting department of a large concern 
—operating one of those business machines. He 
not only worked his way through college but 
high school as well. It seems he had hoped to 
become a dentist—all his efforts had been di- 
rected toward that goal. Fuzzy graduated in 
1935 at the age of 24. He stayed out of school 
several different semesters in order to earn 
enough to continue—at graduation all his re- 
sources had been used up, and dental school was 
impossible. He is there in Detroit—still hoping! 

Dick has been shooting toward medicine—he's 
a Phi Beta Kappa from a state university. 
Briefly, here’s his story from his last letter: “At 
present, I am here in California, working for the 

Company, taking the place of a robot 
that developed some trouble. I have a chance 
for a teaching job this fall, but I’m not very 
interested in it. However, the salary isn’t bad 
and perhaps something will work out so that ! 
may go to ‘Med’ school next year.” 

Each of the above youths I have come in con- 
tact with within the last five months. Yes—I 
am another one in a position similar to theirs. 
I have hitch-hiked about the country from 
Boston to Los Angeles and my jobs have ranged 
from NYA supervisor to stockroom boy in 8 
large retail concern. The one fact that has been 
impressed upon me time and time again is that 
there is a definite need and a fertile field for 
Investing in Youth. 
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Thousands of other youths are unemployed at 
present, not because there are not jobs to be 
found but because the positions open to them 
have only a few dollars to offer and nothing 
more. There is no hope of advancement nor any 
hope for providing a home and security for a 
family in the future. The only requirement for 
these jobs is a human being. 

The more rugged youths are not satisfied. 
They desire to go further, but their financial 
condition prevents such action. This is a com- 
mon problem which youth is facing to-day. A 
small financial backing would not only solve the 
problem of John, Chuck, Martha, Dick and 
Fuzzy but also the problem of thousands of 
youths throughout the country. Society as well 
as the individual youth would be benefited. 

From the youth of to-day come the men of to- 
morrow. Surely, John as a successful lawyer 
would mean more to society than John, the brush 
salesman. Should we not profit more if Dick 
were a skilful surgeon? Youth to-day realizes 
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that we all can’t be captains—some of us have 
to be the crew. But the fact remains that there 
are young men and women who have all the 
ability and desirable traits which are needed so 
much in our businesses to-day and lack only 
money—this alone prevents them from obtaining 
their goal. Can it be that in this unsettled day 
the most positive way of preparing for and 
securing the future is being overlooked? 

Why not form a “Bank of Youth”? It could 
be organized on the principle of any other bank, 
with the same careful study to be made before 
any loans are granted. For collateral, instead 
of sums of tangible wealth, the youth’s character 
and past record would be accepted. Say to 
youth, “Here, I am investing in you.” Could 
America. make a more profitable investment? 
Certainly there must be men in this country 
who have enough confidence in human person- 
ality to invest in youth. 

Evmer L. BEADLES 

BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE HIRAM STUDY PLAN 

IT was seven years ago in the pages of the 
Survey-Graphie that Eva Sechwidetzky made elo- 
quent protest. She was speaking for countless 
others of those both young and old who are 
troubled about our conglomerate education. 

A German exchange-student, sent by the In- 
stitute of International Education for a year on 
the campus of one of our finest American col- 
leges for women, she found herself caged by a 
system. She was expected to divide her hours 
of concentration into the number of assigned 
courses and thereby was prevented from profit- 
ing by the longer periods of study on a single 
subject which she so ardently desired. Her plea 
for a larger unity in our educational program 
coincided with the thinking of the faculty group 
of a small Ohio college who, in their planning 
for the summer session of 1931, were saying, 
“Would it not be possible to organize the sum- 
mer work in sueh a way that we could invite our 
students to study one subject intensively, instead 
of dividing their interest and effort among a 
variety of courses?” 

The experiment of intensive study-courses on 
the undergraduate level was tried, and the fac- 


ulty and student groups participating, neither 
of them large, agreed unanimously that the ex- 
periment was a success. As far as they knew at 
the time, theirs was the only undergraduate col- 
lege of liberal arts operating on this principle 
of single courses. 

But an experiment of such proportions is not 
proved a success or a failure in six weeks. It 
must be repeated, and so it was during the 
summers of 1932 and 1933, each time with the 
approval of students and instructors. 

It was early in the winter of the following 
academic year that a group of the faculty who 
had worked most enthusiastically in the summer 
school persuaded their colleagues to undertake a 
three-year trial of the method of intensive courses 
during the winter sessions of the college. 

It was a radical departure from academic tra- 
dition, and college faculties are prone to con- 
servatism. But in this case, a third of the fac- 
ulty had tried the plan ine summer work, and 
another third was won by their enthusiasm. It 
was a vote of two to one that the motion to 
reorganize the work of the regular session, be- 
ginning in September, 1934, and continuing for 
a trial period of three years, was finally adopted. 
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Had Eva Schwidetzky been an undergraduate 
in 1934 she might have enrolled that fall at 
Hiram College with the opportunity for the 
“more continuous, deliberate and_ intensive 
study” which, she had written earlier, produce 
the interest and satisfaction so necessary for 
learning. 

The idea of dividing the school year into five 
equal parts, allowing for one subject in each 
part—for by divine authorization all college stu- 
dents earry five courses in the school year and 
earn for themselves, if they are industrious, com- 
petent and successful, the holy number of thirty 
academic credits, happy, black marks in the 
golden book of the registrar—this idea had 
yielded to the satisfactory compromise of a year 
divided into quarters of nine weeks each. Dur- 
ing each quarter a student would study and an 
instructor teach a course equivalent to a year’s 
work. And in addition, to house that inevitable 
fifth course, a “running course” had been added 
to be administered under the orthodox set-up of 
three one-hour meetings a week, continuing 
throughout the year. 

It was named “running course” because it ran 
throughout the college year; but the rebels said 
its name came from the fact that running 
courses all met at the morning hour of eight. 

Under the Hiram Study Plan, the daily hours 
of nine-thirty to four-thirty, with time out for 
luncheon and Saturday afternoon, were held as 
inviolable for the plans of the instructors of 
intensive courses. And other plans or desires— 
work or play—must yield to the announcement 
of the instructor, “This afternoon at three Pro- 
fessor X will address us on ‘The Psychology of 
” Or, “We meet to-morrow at eleven 
in a panel-jury discussion of ‘The Strengths 
and Weaknesses of the Democratic System.’ ” 

Miss Schwidetzky would, I believe, have en- 
joyed her education under this organization of 


the Frog.’ 


courses. 

The first year of the experiment brought the 
inevitable difficulties which follow any change 
of system. During the second year the faculty 
members came to a fuller realization that teach- 
ing under the plan of intensive courses might be 
a pedagogical adventure. With the full day 
before both the instructor and the students there 
was additional time for individual and group 
needing special attention 


conferences; those 
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could be called for review sections; laboratory 
work might be correlated with lectures; group 
discussions did not have to be timed with an eye 
on the clock but might run on as long as the 
interest held; and there were unlimited advan. 
tages in class trips to nearby centers—if the 
problem of transportation could be solved, 

The experimental period brought to light dif. 
ficulties, both foreseen and unforeseen. It was 
difficult to maintain a just balance between the 
intensive course, demanding four fifths of the 
student’s time, and the running course asking 
for only one fifth. And in current academic 
fashion, instructors complained that students 
were slighting the running courses and students 
growled that some faculty members imagined 
they were teaching two intensive courses. It 
never had been the purpose of the Hiram Study 
Plan to find a substitute for human nature. 

Another difficulty was that illness seemed, 
illogically to be sure, to be more costly under 
the new plan than under the old. This was due 
to the amount of work done each day in the in- 
tensive courses, a case of 15 seeming larger than 
5x3. Also, heavier demands were made upon 
the library, and library methods and organiza- 
tion had to be changed to meet new needs. 

But the major disadvantage which the public 
foresaw was to appear in only slight form: The 
fear of monotony with concentration on a single 
subject. 

When Hiram first announced the proposed 
reorganization, a neighbor college president, him- 
self a noted teacher of modern language, com- 
mented, “The Plan has undoubted merit. | 
should greatly enjoy studying a language under 
it, but I should hate to undertake mathematics 
in such an intensive fashion.” 

A very few days later brought word from 
another neighboring college president, this time a 
scholar in mathematies. “I should greatly enjoy 
both studying and teaching mathematics under 
some such system of intensive courses as Hiram 
is proposing, but I tremble when I think of 
approaching a modern language in this way.” 

Throughout the experimental years it ws 
the impression of many of the instructors that 
fewer complaints of courses being boring oF 
work monotonous were being heard, but this was 
personal opinion. The question so often raised 
by the public was incorporated in one of the 
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items on the student questionnaire (December, 
1936) when the students were asked which plan 
of course-organization had made for the larger 
st in study. Ten per cent. named the old 
plan as superior in this respect, 13 per cent. 
was uncertain, and 77 per cent. asserted that 
they found courses and assignments under the 
new plan “less monotonous” than under the old. 

The process appears to have been this: The 
Hiram Plan, calling for more work each day in a 
single subject, exacted from the student inevi- 
tably a greater effort. At least the study was no 
eemer one of five competing courses, with the 
possibility of ignoring the least enjoyed of the 
fve. Making greater effort, the student found 
larger understanding and accompanying enjoy- 
ment in the daily classwork. Finding increased 
enjoyment, he was moved, perhaps slightly, to 
put forth greater effort in his next preparation. 
“Ttisa truism, which we hesitate to face, that 
most of the subjects in life which bore us are 
which we are embarrassingly 


intere 


subjects of 
ignorant. 

That the catalogue announcements for the aca- 
demie year 1937-38 might be prepared, the final 
decision approving or disapproving the plan 
was scheduled for December, 1936, five semesters 
alter the inauguration of the experiment. 

By a unanimous vote, the trustees recom- 
mended to the faeulty favorable consideration of 
the motion to aeeept the organization of inten- 
sive courses as a permanent feature of the 
Hiram program. 

The students, 99 per cent. of them, answered 
n full a lengthy questionnaire on the various 
features of the plan, and then voted on the 
question, “Do you wish to see the Hiram Study 
Plan continued?” Six per cent. registered them- 
selves as uncertain, 5 per cent. as opposed to 
continuation, and 89 per cent. as approving the 
adoption of the plan. 

With the faculty rested the final decision, taken 
alter hearing the full report of the committee 
on evaluation of the plan, fortified with numerous 
data, tables, charts and graphs which were sum- 
marized in the eonelusion that it was not yet 
possible to prove in any conclusive way by ob- 
jective testing the superiority of the new plan 
over the old, but subjective opinion strongly 
lavored the plan. 

The vote of the faculty was, curiously, in the 
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same proportion as that of the students, nine to 
one in favor of a formal adoption of the inten- 
sive course plan. And characteristic of the 
mood of the faculty, the minutes of this meet- 
ing record a motion passed unanimously calling 
for a committee chosen of representative faculty 
members to consider ways of improving and 
strengthening the plan they had just approved. 

It was mere chance that Eva Schwidetzky 
should have made her third visit to America 
during the academic year of this decision. For 
four years she had been teaching English and 
history in Leipzig; then leave was granted her 
to revisit America that she might “brush up her 
English.” 

When the students and faculty had made their 
choice, word was sent to Miss Schwidetzky eall- 
ing to mind her protest against the hash of 
American education as she had written it seven 
years earlier and telling her something of the 
Hiram experiment in the making of which her 
protest had had some influence. 

Here in part is her answer: 


The favorable result of the Students’ vote proves 
to me more than anything else that this ‘‘ human 
factor’’ of the problem, the main object of my 
complaint of 1930, has been effectively remedied. 
Even if the ‘‘objective’’ results should seem to 
remain the same for the present, there would be 
an enormous gain, because the same amount of 
work done with enthusiasm and thorough satisfac- 
tion in the long run must prove more lasting and 
fruitful in the mind of the student than the hasty 
‘*compulsory piecemeal’’ work of the old method. 

At least I must confess, looking back on the 
results of my own studies, that not those subjects 
have actually lasted in my mind and borne fruit 
later that I could most readily reproduce in a test 
in school, but those which I could penetrate thor- 
oughly and deliberately enough to form some ideas 
of my own about them, and thus really assimilate 
them into my own living mental system, so to 
speak. 

The Hiram Study Plan certainly opens the way 
for this kind of intensive and productive studying 
and so I feel quite sure about one thing: Had I 
been allowed to work under such a plan during my 
exchange year, my rebellious article would never 
have been written. 


But Miss Schwidetzky is wrong in her last 
statement. Miss Schwidetzky and others like 


her will always protest and with vigor against 
the inadequacies of our institutions of learning 
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as they meet them and through them find their 
personal development thwarted; and this is well. 
For faculty members and educators the country 
over, devoted to a program of American educa- 
tion which shall bring the best of the past and 
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the present to the building of a new eneration, 
will give ready ear to their protests and, hear. 
ing, will take thought for a better way. 
KENNETH IRvinG Browy 
HirAM COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


ALTHOUGH final ratification was not achieved, 
a by-product of this year’s campaign for the 
Child Labor Amendment was the improvement 
of child labor laws in a number of states. 

Outstanding are the North and South Carolina 
statutes establishing 16 years as the minimum 
age for work during school hours, or in fac- 
tories at any time. This raises to ten the num- 
ber of states prohibiting such employment. 
Passage of the North Carolina law was fol- 
lowed by a vigorous campaign by the State 
Labor Department to secure its strict observance. 

The North Carolina law also provides an 
8-hour day and 40-hour week for children under 
16 with combined hours of work and school not 
to exceed eight a day, and a 9-hour and 48-hour 
week for minors 16 to 18 years. South Carolina 
failed to place any limitations on hours of 
work for children under 16, or for minors 16 
to 18 years. North Carolina restricts the em- 
ployment of minors 16 to 18 years in hazardous 
occupations, another point not covered in the 
South Carolina law. The South Carolina law 
likewise failed to provide any system of em- 
ployment certificates without which enforcement 
is well nigh impossible. 

On the other hand South Carolina amended 
its school attendance law to require attendance 
up to 16 years (with pretty sweeping exemp- 
tions). North Carolina defeated a similar bill, 
thus being in the anomalous position of having 
forbidden employment during school hours 
under 16 years, but requiring school attendance 
only to 14 years. 

Indicative of a new trend in educational legis- 
lation is a law passed in Pennsylvania which 
requires that by 1940 all young people between 
the ages of 16 and 18 who are not high-school 
graduates and are not employed shall attend 
school, transportation being provided when 
necessary. 

Also to be noted are the excellent homework 


laws adopted by Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Texas, and strengthening of the Connecticut Jaw 
of 1935. While the Texas statute allows chil. 
dren of 15 years to engage in industrial home. 
work, the Illinois and Pennsylvania laws pro. 
hibit such work for all those under 16. Inter- 
esting additional provisions are the clause in 
the Pennsylvania law permitting the outlawing 
of homework deemed injurious to general labor 
standards in the industry involved, and the 
stringent provisions incorporated in all three 
laws for maintaining sanitary standards. 

Changes in the street trades laws of Wisconsin 
and North Carolina offer an interesting contrast 
in their provisions fixing the employment status 
of the newsboy. The North Carolina law estab- 
lishes the parent or guardian of the child as the 
employer, thus exempting the publisher or dealer 
from liability in case of accident or damage. 
The Wisconsin law, on the other hand, definitely 
establishes the status of the newsboy as an em- 
ployee of the publisher or dealer. The Wis- 
consin law raises the age for employment from 
12 to 13, while the North Carolina law allows 
boys of 12 years to engage in street trades at 
specified hours. 

Several states made equally important but less 
spectacular improvements in regulations limit- 
ing hours and night work, strengthening legisla- 
tion with regard to dangerous occupations, tight- 
ening up work permits provisions, ete. Florida 
amended its Workmen’s Compensation Law to 
provide double compensation for an employee 
who at the time of injury was employed in vio- 
lation of the child labor law. 

The adoption of minimum wage laws by sev- 
eral additional states will also tend to decrease 
child employment for, with wages regulated, em- 
ployers will no longer find child labor profitable. 

Welcome as these improvements are, the list of 
defeated bills tells, as usual, a depressing story. 
Bills establishing 16 years as the minimum age 
for employment during school hours were de- 
feated in 8 states—Georgia, Illinois, Massachu- 
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zetts, Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, Tennessee 


and Texas. Many of these had extensive pro- 
yjsions limiting hours and regulating night work 
for minors under 18 and prohibiting work in 
hazardous occupations. A proposal in Florida 
to forbid the use of boys under 16 and girls 
ander 18 in filing state contracts also went down 
to defeat. 

Industrial homework measures were killed in 
Delaware, New Hampshire, New Jersey and 


West Virginia. Attempts to extend hour and 
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night work limitations for minors were defeated 
in Florida, New Hampshire and Pennsylvania, 
while bills substantially extending the lists of 
hazardous occupations prohibited to minors were 
killed in Massachusetts and Texas. 

Thus, although we are a little further along on 
the child labor road, the net result of this year’s 
efforts at state legislation can leave no doubt that 
state action is a painfully slow method and the 
only way to eliminate child labor once and for all 
is through federal action.—The American Child. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST CONFER- 
ENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

Last summer’s conference at the University 
of Washington was the fourth of a series which 
began in the summer of 1934 and included a 
winter conference in 1936. The importance of 
the discussions has grown as the attendance has 
become more representative of the institutions of 
the Northwest. In the conference, held from 
July 19 to 23, the problems of the junior colleges 
were stressed. Attendance included representa- 
tives from Utah, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and Washington. The State Planning 
Commission of Washington was represented by 
the executive seeretary, who attended at the 
request of the governor. Practically all the 
junior colleges in the Northwest were repre- 
sented, as were the four-year institutions. 

The junior eollege portion of the program 
included the following topies: (1) Reasons for 
the Junior College; (2) Present Status of the 
Junior Colleges, diseussed under the following 
heads—(a) The 6-4-4 Plan, (b) Two-Year In- 
dependent Junior Colleges and (c) The Accredi- 
tation of the Junior College; (3) The Support 
of the Junior College, under the following heads 
—(a) Possibility of Federal Aid, (b) Denomi- 
national Support and (c) Support from the 
Local Community; (4) The Financial Structure 
and Problems of College Accounting; (5) The 
Library Needs; (6) Student Activities; (7) 
Junior College Legislation, with reference to the 
situations in California, Idaho, Utah and Wash- 
ington; (8) Conditions for the Establishment 
of a Junior College in a Given Community; (9) 
Place of the Junior College in a State System 
of Edueation; and (10) The Junior College as a 


Terminal Institution. Leading these discussions 
were: John T. Wahlquist, University of Utah; 
Eugene B. Chaffee, dean, Boise Junior College; 
R. E. Rutledge, Oakland Public Schools; F. E. 
Bolton, University of Washington; John W. 
Binns, state director, National Youth Adminis- 
tration; O. A. Tingelstad, president, Pacific 
Lutheran College; Raymond 8S. Hatch, Long- 
view; J. B. Speer, State University of Montana; 
Warren Perry, College of Puget Sound; C. W. 
Smith, University of Washington; Ellen Bun- 
gay, Lower Columbia Junior College; David 
Soltau, dean, Lower Columbia Junior College; 
G. A. Odgers, dean, Multnomah College; Lewis 
C. Cannell, dean, Clark Junior College; Dean 
Newhouse, registrar, University of Washington; 
Edward H. Todd, president, College of Puget 
Sound; and registrars D. V. MacClane, Whit- 
man College, Frank Barnard, State College of 
Washington, H. J. Whitney, Central Washing- 
ton College of Education, and Christian Miller, 
College of Puget Sound. 

One session was given to the discussion of fun- 
damental ideas as the organizing factors in lib- 
eral education. Professor Edward O. Sisson, of 
Reed College, called attention to what he consid- 
ered the error in President Hutchins’s recent 
survey of this field. 

Another feature of the conference dealt spe- 
cifically with the present college curriculum and 
the fettering aspects of some of its more formal 
requirements. This discussion was led by 
Charles H. Fisher, president of the Western 
Washington College of Education, and partici- 
pated in by George Finlay Simmons, president 
of Montana State University, and Charles H. 
Lewis, dean of Mt. Vernon Junior College. 
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The guidance program concerned itself mainly 
with the possibilities of the junior college in this 
field. The discussion was led by Dean G. A. 
Odgers, of Multnomah College, Portland, with 
Lewis C. Cannell, dean of Clark Junior College, 
and Professor N. J. Aiken, of the State College 
of Washington, participating. Professor E. E. 
Samuelson, of Central Washington College of 
Education, presented “The Use of Tests in Gui- 
dance,” which was discussed by Professor Ray- 
mond F. Hawk, of the Eastern Washington 
College of Education, and C. C. Upshall, of the 
Western Washington College of Education. 

The final general session of the conference was 
devoted to the improvement of college teaching, 
with the main presentation by Professor William 
R. Wilson, of the University of Washington. 
Participating in this discussion were: Francis J. 
McGarrigle, 8.J., Portland, Oregon; E. L. Pack- 
ard, dean of the College of Science, Oregon State 
College; Earl G. Mason, of the College of For- 
estry, Oregon State College; Professor Raymond 
L. Powell, of the College of Puget Sound; and 
Curtis T. Williams, of the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Dean Willis L. Uhl, of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Washington, closed the con- 
ference with a discussion of the next steps in 
higher education, in which emphasis was placed 
on: (1) securing legal recognition; (2) choosing 
courses—i.e., terminal, regular college or a com- 
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bination of both; (3) need for regional an 
state planning; (4) study of college accounting 
needs; (5) study of library facilities; (6) stugy 
of college interdependence; (7) study of the 
basic courses; (8) study of guidance both from 
student’s and instructor’s view-point; (9) study 
of desirability of remedial work; (10) study of 
student activities. 

One of the desires expressed by the junior 
college leaders was to obtain answers to the fol. 
lowing questions: When and under what condi- 
tions should a college introduce courses in art 
and music, in engineering, in home economies 
and physical education? In order that these 
questions might be answered by specialists jn 
the different fields, separate sessions were held 
each day from 3:00 to 5:00 o’clock. Special 
subject-matter conferences were also held in 
English composition, drama, literature, speech, 
foreign languages, mathematics, physical and 
biological sciences, philosophy and education, 
and the social sciences. 

The committee in charge of the conference 
consisted of the following: Dean Frederick \. 
Padelford, of the Graduate School, University 
of Washington; Dean Willis L. Uhl, of the Col- 
lege of Education; Professor Thomas F. Kane, 
and Professor E. B. Stevens, director of the 
conference. A one-day winter conference has 
been planned for Friday, December 30, and a 
week-conference for June 27 to July 1, 1938. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A REGIONAL STUDY OF PLACEMENT 
IN GRADED ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF SOUTHWESTERN MINNESOTA 

OPPORTUNITIES to secure positions as teachers 
are conditioned by the general economic situa- 
tion. When prosperity prevails, positions are 
readily available; in periods of depression candi- 
dates experience more or less difficulty in seeur- 
ing placement. Therefore, during periods of 
depression, those seeking employment endeavor 
themselves to obtain appointments; and at the 
same time they increase their demands on em- 
ployment agencies. In response to this demand, 
agencies, both public and commercial, augment 
their facilities. For example, during the recent 
depression the number of commercial agencies 





rapidly multiplied, and educational institutions 
through their placement bureaus provided addi- 
tional facilities. Furthermore, within recent 
years organizations of state and national bureaus 
have come into existence. The rise of such or- 
ganizations has created a demand for facts with 
respect to the methods by which teachers seek 
and obtain positions. The study deseribed in 
this article is undertaken for the purpose 0! 
supplying the desired information for one 
geographical region. 
ScorpE AND METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


In order to obtain facts with respect to the 
placement of teachers within the territory served 
by the Mankato State Teachers College, a Te 
gional study of placement was made for the 
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«hool year of 1935-36. The study included 
only teachers new to positions, either by trans- 
fer from other positions or by entrance into the 
profession, in the graded elementary schools of 
rwenty-seven counties of southwestern Minne- 
sota. “The list of teachers included in the study, 
a total of 209, was obtained from records on file 
in the State Department of Education, Saint 
Paul, Minn. 

A card with a blank for each of the following 
items was prepared for each teacher: identifica- 
tion number; college from which graduated; 
course taken; teaching position and salary for 
1935-36, and ageney responsible for placement, 
including enrolment fee and commission. Du- 
plieates were made on postal cards and sent to 
the teachers with letters explaining the purpose 
of the study and requesting them to fill out the 
cards completely and return them to the Place- 
ment Bureau of the Mankato State Teachers Col- 
lege, As these cards were returned, the numbers 
were checked with the master cards. Later, fol- 
low-up letters were sent to those who did not 
respond to the first request. Still later, another 
card was sent to each of those from whom infor- 
mation had not yet been obtained. In all, 187 
replies with full information were received from 
the 209 teachers new to positions in the area 
included in the study. 


INSTITUTIONS EDUCATING TEACHERS 


The returns were first analyzed to determine 
in which institutions the teachers were educated. 
The results of this analysis are presented in 
Table I. 

TABLE I 
INSTITUTIONS EDUCATING TEACHERS 











Institutions Number Per cent. 
A 73 39.0 
B 47 25.1 
c 22 11.8 
D 16 8.6 
BE 11 5.9 
F 9 4.8 
G 9 4.8 
Total 187 100.0 





The institutions are indicated by the letters of 
the alphabet from A to G, inelusive. Each of 
the first three letters represents a teachers col- 
lege, the first of which is loeated within the geo- 
graphical area covered by the study and the other 
two are located in close proximity thereto. The 
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letter D represents a private institution restricted 
to the education of teachers for the kindergarten 
and primary grades. The letter E represents 
three teachers colleges, each of which is located 
at some distance from the territory. The letter 
F represents the state university, and the letter 
G those educational institutions located outside 
of the state of Minnesota. 

The number of teachers educated by these 
institutions is presented in the second column 
and the percentage in the third. As is to be 
expected, institution A contributed the largest 
number of teachers, a total of 73 or 39 per cent. 
Institutions B and C also contributed a relatively 
large number, 47 and 22 or 25.1 and 11.8 per 
cent., respectively. Sixteen or 8.6 per cent. of 
the teachers were educated in the only private 
institution represented in the table. Eleven or 
5.9 per cent. were educated in the other three 
teachers colleges represented in the study. Nine 
or 4.8 per cent. were educated in the state uni- 
versity and in the institutions located outside 
the state. 

PLACEMENT OF TEACHERS 


A further analysis of the returns shows how 
the teachers obtained their positions. In tabu- 
lating the returns, placement was accredited to 
institutional and commercial agencies in ac- 
cordance with the designations on the blanks. 
In certain cases teachers indicated they had 
secured their positions through personal effort. 
A separate classification was made for such 
eases. The results of the analysis are presented 
in Table II. 


TABLE II 
METHODS OF PLACING TEACHERS 











Agencies Number Per cent. 
Commercial agencies 84 44.9 
Institutional agencies 82 43.9 
Personal effort 21 11.2 

Total 187 100.0 





Inspection of the table reveals that 84 of the 
187 teachers obtained their positions through 
commercial agencies, 82 through institutional 
agencies and 21 through personal effort. Re- 
duced to percentages the various methods of 
securing positions designated as commercial 
agencies, institutional agencies and _ personal 
effort are in the relationship of 44.9, 43.9 and 
11.2, respectively. 
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The data for placement by commercial agen- n be peg IV 
. ; LACEMENTS MADE BY INSTITUTION ; 
cies are presented in Table ITI. eae Acmucans 
——>}2 
TABLE III Agencies Number Per cent. 
PLACEMENTS MADE BY COMMERCIAL AGENCIES eee. 
A 40 48.8 
B 17 20.7 
Agencies Number Per cent. 4 $ He 
. ‘ oe rere y 3 3.7 
A 50 59.5 . 
B 13 15.5 A ; of 
te 10 11.9 H 8 7 
D 9 10.7 9.8 
E 2 Total 82 100. 
F 1 1.2 _ 
Total 84 100.0 a 


} 
| 





The agency represented by the letter A placed 
50 of the 84 teachers or 59.5 per cent. The fact 
that this agency placed the largest number of 
teachers may be accounted for in part by its 
aggressive practices and in part by its location 
within the area covered by the investigation. 
That location was not the only factor operative 
in the placement of teachers by this particular 
agency is evidenced by the fact that the agency 
represented by the letter B, which is located in 
the same city as agency A, placed only 13 or 
15.5 per cent. of the teachers. All the other 
agencies combined placed only 25 or 29.5 per 
cent. of the 84 teachers. These agencies, except 
the one represented by the letter F, which is 
located in another state, have their headquarters 
in Minneapolis. 

Table II indicates that 82 of the 187 teachers 
included in the study were placed by institu- 
tional agencies. The distribution of placements 
by these various agencies is presented in 
Table IV. 

The institutional agencies which are repre- 
sented by letters of the alphabet in the first eol- 
umn coincide with the letter designations of the 
institutions in Table I, except that letter H rep- 
resents the Teachers’ Employment Bureau of 
the State Department of Education. Institution 
A, which educated the largest number of teach- 
ers, was also responsible for placing the largest 
number. Through its placement bureau this 
institution secured positions for 40 or 48.8 per 
cent. of the 82 teachers placed by institutional 
agencies. Institution B placed 17 or 20.7 per 
cent. of the teachers which obtained positions 
through the influence of institutional agencies. 
Placements by other institutions are relatively 
few. They follow in the main the order of the 
number educated. 


In view of the fact that commercial agencies 
constitute a greater influence in the placement of 
teachers than institutional agencies, a further 
analysis of the data bearing on this point js 
significant. The results are presented in Table V. 


TABLE V 


RELATION OF TEACHERS PLACED BY COMMERCIAL 
AGENCIES TO TOTAL PLACEMENTS 








Total Placed by commercial agencies 








Institutions cea 
placed Number Per cent. 
A 73 25 34.2 
B 47 21 44.7 
c 22 12 54.5 
D 16 9 56.3 
E 11 8 72.7 
F 9 4 44.4 
G 9 5 55.5 
Total 187 84 





Institution A, located within the area covered 
by the investigation, educated 73 of the 187 
teachers included in the study. Of the 73, 25 
or 34.2 per cent. were placed by commercial 
agencies. Twenty-one or 44.7 per cent. of the 
47 teachers educated in institution B were placed 
by commercial agencies. Twelve or 54.5 per 
cent. of the 22 teachers educated in institution ( 
were placed by commercial agencies. Both of 
the two latter institutions are located in close 
proximity to the area covered by the study. 
Nine or 56.3 per cent. of the 16 teachers edu- 
cated in the only private institution included in 
the study were placed by commercial agencies 
Eight or 72.7 per cent. of the 11 teachers edu- 
cated in the three teachers colleges at remote 
distances from the placements were placed by 
commercial agencies. The table is similarly read 
for the number and the percentage of teachers 
placed by commercial agencies for the state wil- 
versity and for colleges outside the state. 

The facts of the investigation seemingly reveal 
that a relationship exists between the percentage 
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of teachers placed by commercial agencies and 
he distance of the institutions educating them 
from the area covered by the study. The greater 
the distance the institution is from the territory 
vrved, the larger is the pereentage of teachers 
placed by commercial agencies. Obvious evi- 
dence of this statement is found in an interpre- 
tation of the facts of Table V. 


Cost OF PLACEMENT 


As institutional agencies do not charge com- 
missions, a study of the eost of placement was 
necessarily restricted to the 84 teachers placed 
by commercial agencies. Data on the cost of 
these placements are presented in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 
Cost OF PLACEMENT OF 84 TEACHERS 





Grand 








Soca NO Total Total 
Agency placed fees commissions total 
A 50 $500.00 $1,992.75 $2,492.75 
B 13 21.00 418.38 439.38 
Cc 10 22.00 405.50 427.50 
D 9 24.00 335.95 359.95 
E 1 2.00 47.50 49.50 
F I 2.00 47.50 49.50 
Total 84 $571.00 $3,245.78 $3,816.78 





The letters designating the agencies coincide 
with those representing the same agencies in 
Table III. Placement by commercial agencies 
involves both an enrolment fee and a commission 
usually computed on the basis of the annual sal- 
ary. The enrolment fees paid to the agencies 
placing the 84 teachers amounted to $571.00; 
the commissions amounted to $3,245.78. The 
‘otal cost of placement, therefore, amounted to 


$3,816.78. The average cost to each teacher was 
$45.43, 
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QUALITY OF TEACHERS PLACED BY VARIOUS 
METHODS 


The quality of the teachers placed by the vari- 
ous methods was determined on the basis of 
honor-point ratio. Honor-points were deter- 
mined by converting marks into arithmetical 
values on the basis of the following equivalents: 
a mark of A equals 3 honor-points, B equals 2, 
C equals 1 and D equals 0. The ratio was de- 
termined by dividing the total number of 
honor-points earned by the total number of 
eredits. Credits in this study were in terms of 
quarter-hours. This part of the study was re- 
stricted to the teachers educated in only one in- 
stitution, that designated in the various tables 
of the study by the letter A. This restriction 
was occasioned by the fact that such informa- 
tion was not available for teachers educated in 
the other institutions. The factor of quality was 
first determined on the basis of student teaching 
and second, on the basis of all work completed, 
including student teaching. 

Table VII contains data concerning the quality 
of 73 teachers, determined on the basis of stu- 
dent teaching, and the methods by which they 
were placed in teaching positions. 

An inspection of Table VII shows that the 
institutional agency placed teachers of higher 
quality than the commercial agencies. No teacher 
with an honor-point ratio of less than .76 was 
placed by the institutional agency, whereas two 
teachers with much lower standing were placed 
by the commercial agencies. Only 15 per cent. 
of the teachers placed by the institutional 
agency had an honor-point ratio of 1.00 or less. 
Twenty-four per cent. of those placed by the 


TABLE VII 


QUALITY OF TEACHERS, DETERMINED ON THE BASIS OF STUDENT TEACHING, AND PLACEMENT BY VARIOUS 
KINDS OF AGENCIES 














Institution Commercial Personal 
Honor-point A agencies effort Total 
ratio - 
No. Per cent. No. Per cent. No. Per cent. No. Per cent. 

0- .25 g exe 1 4.0 1 12.5 2 2:7 
.26— .50 4 oe os ose aan een 
51- .75 oa ia 1 4.0 oe ae 1 1.4 
.76-1.00 6 15.0 + 6.0 1 12.5 11 15.1 
1.01-1.25 1 2.5 z 4.0 ‘ oye 2 a6 
1.26-1.50 7 17.5 4 16.0 1 12.5 12 16.4 
1.51-1.75 5 12.5 3 12.0 “a Bide 8 11.0 
1.76-2.00 10 25.0 8 32.0 5 62.5 23 31.5 
.01-—2.25 1 2.5 ae aad Pee naka 1 1.4 
2.26-2.50 4 10.0 3 2.0 7 9.6 
2.51-2.75 2 5.0 oe eco 2 2% 
2.76-3.00 4 10.0 “a eae rr 4 5.5 
Total 40 100.0 25 100.0 8 100.0 73 100.0 
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commercial agencies had an honor-point ratio of 
1.00 or less. At the higher end of the quality 
scale the institutional agency placed 11 teachers 
with honor-point ratios higher than 2.00. The 
commercial agencies placed only 3 teachers with 
honor-point ratios higher than 2.00. The per- 
centage of placement for these two types of 
agencies with honor-point ratios higher than 
2.00 is 27.5 and 12.0, respectively. In general, 
those securing positions through personal effort 
ranked lower in quality than those placed by the 
institutional agency but appear to be about 
equal in quality to those placed by commercial 
agencies, 

Table VIII presents data on the basis of qual- 
ity, determined by all work done, including stu- 


TABLE VIII 


QUALITY OF TEACHERS, DETERMINED ON THE BASIS OF ALL WORK DONE, AND PLACEMENT BY THE 
VARIOUS KINDS OF AGENCIES 
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CONCLUSIONS 


From the regional study of placement 
graded elementary schools of southwestern 
nesota, the following conclusions seem to 
warranted; (1) Within a geographical area { 
percentage of teachers new to positions f 
any given institution decreases with the dists 
the institution educating the teachers is remo 
from the area studied; (2) commercial and 
stitutional agencies place about an equal nu 
ber of teachers, and a relatively small percent 
of teachers secure positions through their o 
efforts; (3) the average cost of securing a po 
tion through a commercial agency is appro 
mately $45.00, and (4) institutional agen 
place teachers of higher quality as determin 














Institution Commercial Personal Total 
Honor-point A agencies effort ol 
ratio —$— 
No. Per cent. No Per cent. No. Per cent. No. Per cent. 

51- .75 ane 1 4.0 i“ ewe 1 1.4 
76—1.00 oe 1 4.0 ‘ — 1 1.4 
1.01-—1.25 6 15.0 2 8.0 3 37.5 11 5.1 
1.26—-1.50 9 22.5 10 40.0 2 25.0 21 28.7 
1.51-1.75 11 27.5 6 24.0 2 25.0 19 26.0 
1.76—2.00 10 25.0 3 12.0 1 12.5 14 19.2 
2.01-2.25 1 2.5 2 8.0 " ~~ 3 4.1 
2.26-—2.50 2 5.0 ae Save ‘ 2 2.7 
2.51-2.75 1 2.5 ‘ Suave = we 1 1.4 
Total 40 100.0 25 100.0 8 100.0 73 100.0 





dent teaching. A casual inspection of this table 
shows that the institutional agency placed teach- 
ers of higher quality than the commercial agen- 
cies. No teacher with an honor-point ratio 
lower than 1.01 was placed by the institutional 
agency. Two teachers with honor-point ratios 
lower than 1.01 were placed by commercial agen- 
cies. Four teachers with honor-point ratios 
higher than 2.00 were placed by the institutional 
agency. Only 2 teachers with honor-point ratios 
higher than 2.00 were placed by the commercial 
agencies. On the basis of percentages, the rela- 
tionship of teachers placed by the institutional 
agency and the commercial agencies is essen- 
tially reversed for the two ends of the quality 
scale, with the advantage in favor of the institu- 
tional agency. On the basis of the criterion for 
quality determined by all work completed, those 
securing positions through their own efforts 
honor-points from 1.01 to 2.00, 


ranked in 


inclusive. 















on the basis of college work, including studen 

teaching, than commercial agencies. 

O. W. Swarr 

STaTeE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MANKATO, MINN. 
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